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Masterpieces 0] 


Greek 


One of the greatest art books of all time 


This magnificent volume is yours FREE— 
fa¥9) 10)» ors your membership gift when you join 
The Mid-Century Book Society. 

Masterpieces of Greek Art is the most 
comprehensive work in color ever published on the 
entire 2000-year history of Greek civilization, the 
source and sustaining force of Western culture. The 
book covers all periods and forms, from the minor 

arts of jewelry and glass to the masterworks of architecture, sculpture, 
mosaics, and painting. You will see Greek art as it has never been seen before 
—the shock of its color and the joy of its designs. 

When this volume is in your hands you will understand why it 
deserves the superlative bookmaking of Italian printers, engravers, and 
binders. It contains 112 six-color reproductions, a delightful introduction, 
and excellent commentaries, 224 pages in all, 10'2"‘ x 12’, end paper maps, 
chronological tables, and an extensive bibliography. 

Masterpieces of Greek Art is being translated into 6 langUages for 
European publicotion this year. By joining The Mid-Century Book Society, 
you con receive your copy of the American edition now—FREE—together 
with your first selection as a new member. Masterpieces will be a cornerstone 
of your library and make an impressive gift. It, as well as your first selection 
chosen from the books described on this page, will introduce you immedi- 
ately to the benefits and pleasures of membership in America's fastest grow- 
ing new book service. Mid-Century's selections are reviewed for you in 
advance by a distinguished editorial board: W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, 
and Lionel Trilling. Moreover, you will save up to 50% or more on the books 
of your choice. Let us send Masterpieces of Greek Art and your first selection 
to you at once. Please clip the coupon now. 


o Vs PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA (Dual Select ) 
The Mid-Century Book Society . Ford. Retail 87.50. Member's Price $5.50. by Lawrence Durrell. Retail $7. 90. , 
115 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. TO A YOUNG ACTRESS by Bernard Shaw. Retail °7¢ 07 Both Books $5.70. 
. - _— —— 58.50. Member's Price $5.95. ETRUSCAN ART by Raymond Bloch. Retail men 
Please enroll me as a member o a Js -entury 00 THE MARQUISE OF O—— by Heinrich von Kleist. 525.00. Member's Price $17.50. —— | 
Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century (contain- Rerail $5.00. Member's Price $3.95. THE POEM ITSELF edited by Stanley Burnshaw. ings 2 
1g the most thoughtful book reviews now being published in Rage , Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.95 | 
this country) and begin my membership by sending me FREE NO! IN THUNDER by Leslie Fiedler. Retail $5.00. ap lape ‘ “ pene 
MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ART Member's Price $3.95. } 9 sou oe WeTBLARCT by Jacques ny 
Sy pane 22 FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN ee ne Sens Pane See 
vd . : by Ingmar Bergman. Retail $6.00. Member's ON POETS AND POETRY by T. S. Eliot. Retail 
and my first selection chosen from be = atrighs] need choose Price $4.95. $4.50. Member's Price $3.75. 
only four more selections at reduced prices during the coming ‘p 
year, and will be under no further obligation. In addition, for ee mete ay C. ©. Seow ane Sened oon Hand She eee 
oe a hae including this purchase, I will 4. Vladimir Nabokov. (Dual Selection) Retail THE INTELLECTUALS edited by George B. de 
receive a selection y's > or ¥ 
i Dest hangeed es oe ee a Huszar. Retail $7.50. Member's Price $4.50. 
; INA by Franz Kafk 
MY FIRST SELECTION. and FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by ean ves END OF IDEOLOGY by Daniel Bell. Retail 
— Brod. (Dual Selection) Retail $9.00. $7.50. Member's Price $5.95. 
ae Member's Price For Both Books $5.95. OSCAR WILDE by Frank Harris. Retail $7.00. 
STREET ADDRESS eal a Member's Price $4.95. _ 
by James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50, THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS by Kenneth 
city ZONE STATE Member's Price $4.95. oe Retail $5.00. Member's Price $4.25. 
. A ita eel ale a = Jus the THE HENRY MILLER READER ENTIETH CENTURY PARODY: AMERICAN AND 
oor he — account and bill me for my first selection plus the Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.85. —, compiled by Burling Lowrey. 
, ' JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dual Selection) etail $5.75. Member's Price $4.50. 
My check for my first purchase is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the by Lawrence Durrell. Retail $7.90. yo 's THREE PLAYS BY JOHN pebten 
postage.) (New York City residents please add 3[% sales tax.) Price For Both Books $5.25. Retail $8.25. Member's Price $4.95. 
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TO DEMONSTRATE IN A SHORT TRIAL THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH clus... | 








—IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE 
ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN 
A YEAR...AT THE MEMBERS’ 
PRICES WHICH AVERAGE 20% BE- 
LOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


F 


447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of the 





| 
pice 





454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST 4y ANDRE 


439. TAKEN AT 
THE FLOOD /y JOHN 


HWARZ-BART GUNTHER. IlI!us- 1920s and 1930s 
! price $4.95 trated. (Retail price Illustrated Retail 
$5) price $10 





413. THE GOOD 
YEARS /) WALTER 
LORD. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


187. THE DARK- 
NESS AND THE 
DAWN 4) THOM- 
AS B. COSTAIN. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 


418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOG- 
RAPHY by FLIZA- 
BETH NOWELL 
Retail price $5.95) 
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126. THE AFFLU- 188. MEETING 150. STUDIES IN 
ENT SOCIETY Jy WITH JAPAN /) THE PSYCHOL- 
IHN KENNETH FOSCO MARAINI OGY OF SEX /y 
‘LHRAITH. (Retail Illustrated. (Retail HAVELOCK ELLIS. 2 
price $5) price $8.50) vols. (Retail price 


$15 Each vol. $1 


P- purpose of this suggested trial 


verbusyness, books you fully intend 
0 read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 


ance” Book-Dividends earned by the 








purchase of the three books you en- 
age to buy later from the Club. 





GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING.FAMILY 


* The three books you choose 


and handling). 


* If you continue after this trial 


plan, $255,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and re- 
ceived by members as Book-Dividends. 


———E—E———— I 
— 
TO KILL A 
oe ackingbint 
. ‘4 
JAMES AMICHENER 


PS 


4% 





186. HAWAII /,y 104. ADVISE 435. TO KILL A 

JAMFS A. MICH- AND CONSENT MOCKINGBIRD 

ENER Retail ALLEN DRURY HARPER LEE 

price $6.98) Retail price Retail price 
$5.75 $3.95 





p=] ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED [= 
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430. THE CHILD 
BUYER 4» JOHN ’ 


HERSEY. (Retail ' 


price $-i) 








431. 


ONE RETAIL PRICE $10 


ne “One of the most spectacular 
rans: stories ever tol 

—JOHN GUNTHER 

“Should be required reading” 

—JAMES THURBER 

“One of the most important 
works of history of ovr time’ 

—ORVILLE PRESCOTT 

New York Times 


108. ACT ONE /y 
MOSS HART Re- 
tail price $5) 
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AMBALA AAAI SIMA 





COLL MLE 


132. A STUDY OF 151. IDEAL MAR- 

HISTORY, a 2- RIAGE: Its Physiol- 

vol. abridgment ogy and Technique 

ef Toynbee'’s jy TH. H. VAN DE 

work. (Retail VELDE, M. D. Illus- 

price $11 trated. (Retail price 
Each vo!. $1 $7.50) 


152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th 
edition Retail 
price $10) 


Any Three of these books for $1 each* 


mend 








436. DECISION AT 416. BORN FREE 
DELPHI HELEN by JOY ADAMSON 
MACINNES. (Retail lustrated. (Retail 
price $4.95 price $4.95) 


Politics 





420. THE POLITICS 


198. THE LEOPARD 
OF UPHEAVAL 


GIUSEPPE DI LAM- 


PEDUSA Retail by ARTHUR M. 

price $1.50 SCHLESINGE! JR. 
Vol Ill of The Age 
U R Osete Retail 
> sé )» 





cc. Snow 


432. PEACEABLE 
LANE KEITH 
WHEELER. (Retail 
price $4.50 


409. THE AFFAIR 
yc. P. SNOW Re- 
alee rice $4.50 





WINNIE 
THE POOH AND 
THE HOUSE AT 
POOH CORNER 
yA. A. MILNF. I/lus- 
trated by E. H. 
SHEPARD 

Both vols. for $1 


162. A_ CHILD'S 163. 


GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD /; 
V. M. HILLYER. Re 
rised by E. G. HUEY 
Illustrated 











In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
as @ separate purchase at $1, unless otherwise noted 





membership is to demonstrate two from those pictured on this page will Gane ne ot ee ae 
hings by your own experience: first, be sent to you immediately, and you handling). | axree top 
hat you can really keep yourself — will be billed one dollar for each vol- ber. 
trom missing, through oversight or ume (plus a small charge for postage cenilaier'e’ ueten 


chase, if I continue, 


bers at a spe 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Ss a member of the 


billing me $3.00 (plus &.... ize and 
handling). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 


1 have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in this 


and frequentty less. After my third pur- 


every second Selection—or alternate—-I buy. (A si 
is added to cover postage and mailing 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or 
cial combined price—is counted as a single 

in reckoning he 0k-Dividend credit and in fulfilling the mem- 
bership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

INDICATE BY eee IN BOXES paew THE THREE 
OOKS YOU WAN 


A10s3 


Book -of- — -Month 
books whose numbers indi 


price will never be more than the 
ir 
1 to receive a_ Book-Dividendt with 


expenses.) PLEASE 
a set of &. offered to mem 











vhich members regularly receive val- membership, with every second 

table library volumes—either without Book-of-the-Month Club choice you | | 
harge or at a small fraction of their buy you will receive, without charge, ws. -) 
Price—simply by buying books they a valuable Book-Dividend averaging aay ore 
vould buy anyway. The offer de- more than $7 in retail value. Since the Mdbretes 6 .i05e02 
scribed here really represents “ad- inauguration of this profit-sharing faa, 








. State 

Selections and alte rnates ‘for ¢ ‘ani adian members are usually “priced 

slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free 
paid for in either U.S. 


and may be 
or Canadian currency. 











tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 











The power 


ae. THE REPORTER 


is perbaps 


the greatest of all powers. 


Agel & Friend 
is dedicated 
to the use of ideas 


that compel with taste, 


imaginalion, vision, 
and, above all, 
wilh responsibility. 


There are leaders in industry, 


the professions, 


and the arts 


Working with leaders 


THE MAGAZINE OF FACTS AND IDEAS 








MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 


Executive Editor, Philip Horton * Managing Editor, Robert Bingham 
Senior Editor, Gouverneur Paulding * Washington Editor, Douglass Cater 
Associate Editor, Cyrilly Abels * Art Director, Reg Massie 
Assistant Managing Editor, Derek Morgan 
Staf} Writers: Claire Sterling, Marya Mannes, Paul Jacobs, Edmond Taylor 
Assistant to the Managing Editor, Louisa Messolonghites * Librarian, Ruth Ames 


General Manager, John J. Borghi 
Circulation Manager, George Hinckley * Director of Advertising, Harry R. Davis 


Director of Promotion, Shirley Katzander * Production Manager, Ann Hollyday Sharp 











who share this dedication. VOLUME 24, NO. 5 MARCH 2, 1961 
makes working worthwhile. Tue Reporter’s Notes . . . - 1 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ew 
Woes U.N.?—an Eegweeian. 2 st tht hl th tC te te cl wo oe Bee eee 


AGEL & FRIEND 


Advertising Public Relations Ipexs: A New Derense INpustry . . . . . . . . . Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr. 


35 West 53rd Street 








How the Government Buys Advice 


New Dork 19, New York At Home & Abroad 


Judson 6-7233 


Crypto-GAULLisM ON THE FrencH Lert... .. . . . « +. Edmond Taylor 








Poverty iy AmericA: WHat Witt Concress Do? . . .. . . . . Sar A. Levitan 





Tue Twenty Srrancers or Latin America . .... . .'. « «+ Gladys Delmas 


Costs THat ArREN’r SHOWN ON THE Soviet BALANCE SHEET Leon M. Herman 


Vi —_—— 
The new book by iews & Reviews 


CAMUS 


is his testament 
of faith. 

In these pages 
is all that 


Camus believed. 









THe Danes’ DtemMMA .... . (nen ee @¥ we oe «2 Oe 


— 


Pouns Rewescwem . 1. ss sc ee te ee th wt ow « Melcolm Conley 35 
Tue Bupcericar—a Suort Story . . . 2 «© «© « «© © « « « « + Dan Jacobson 42 
| Recorp Notes . . . wae es se ae a ae ee ae ae a ee eee 
| Tue Tame ann Wootty WesT . 2. « 2 0 © © «© © © © « © - + Gerald Weales 46 
| Books: 
A Loss oF FEELING. . . 2. 6 2 © © © «© © «© © © © 6 «6Gouverneur Paulding 48 
Heirs of Ivan anp ALYosHA . . . . . . . . « « «Pamela Hansford Johnson 4 
Mr. Hawrworne’s NoSEBLEEDS . . ... +... + «+ « « Kenneth S. Lynn 54 
RESISTANCE, ea ee ae a a a er . 37 


REBELLION, 


Editorial and Business Offices: 


AND DEATH 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Translated from the French 





and with an introduction Manuscripts or artwork submitted to The Reporter should be accompanied 


by Justin O’Brien 


$4.00 at better 


by addressed envelope and return postage. The publisher assumes no respon- 
sibility for the return of unsolicited manuscripts or artwork. 





Tue Rerorter, March 2, 1961, Volume 24, No. 5. Second-class postage paid at New York, New York, and at 


bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. ENOPF 
Publisher 





Dayton, Ohio. Published every other Thursday except for omission of two summer issues by The Reporter 
Magazine Company, 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. © 1961 by The Reporter Magazine Company. 
All rights reserved under Pan-American Copyright Convention. Subscription prices, United States, Canada, U.S. 
Possessions and Pan-American Union: One year $6, Two years $9.50, Three years $12. All other countries: 
One year $7, Two years $11.50, Three years $15. Please give four weeks’ notice when changing address, giving 
old and new address. Send notice of undelivered copies on Form 3579 to: The Reporter, McCall St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and Public Affairs Information Service. 
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MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL—from 


“The C 


ee 
ee 


Subscription invites you to choose any three 
asures at only *] each 


se literary tre 





¥ Re An introductory offer to new members—beautiful permanent editions of the works 
of the world’s great writers, at prices lower than quality paperbacks 


pEVEN PLAYS BY BERTOLT BRECHT. 

ited, with introduction by Eric 

p 4 Mother Courage, Galileo, 

Caucasian Chalk Circle, St. Joan of 
be Stockyards, and others. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
LANG. Ed. by Wentworth and Flex- 
™ Over 20,000 listings, nearly 700 
ble-columned pages. “Vulgar, dis- 
ble, bawdy, profane, blas- 
hemous, but it is alive.” The New 
rk Times Book Review. 
PUBLISHER'S PRIcE $7.50 


MWRENCE DURRELL: THE BLACK 
00K. First time in America — his 
ebrated comic novel of sex, banned 
now by censorship. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $4.95 


AMES JOYCE. By Richard Elimann. 
te National Book Award winner 
biography. “Massive, completely 
tached and objective, yet loving.” 
hen Spender. 842 pages. 
PuBLISHER'S Price $12.50 





epu 


> ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
Ys. PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


HE ANNOTATED ALICE. 

Martin Gardner. Alice in Wonder- 
tnd and Through the Looking Glass, 
h all the Tenniel art. Delightfully 
idite marginal commentary by 
ler. PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 













The 
et guid 
" guartel 


(Counts as one Selection; 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: ALEXANDRIA 
QUARTET. Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
olive, Clea. Four volumes, boxed. 
“One of the most important works of 
our time.” The New York Times. “A 
formidable, glittering achievement.” 
The Times of London. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $15.40 


$1.00 for the set.) 








LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Translated 
by Max Eastman. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DARWIN. Two volumes, 
boxed, edited by his son Francis. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 
(Counts as one Selection; $1.00 for 
the set.) 


COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS. Second Edition, with 
his own final revisions. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER'S NEW 

GOLDEN BOUGH. One-volume 
abridgment, ed. by Theodor H. Gas- 
ter. PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 


SAMUEL BECKETT: THREE NOVELS. 
Molloy, Malone Dies and The Un- 
namable. PUBLISHER'S Price $6.50 


EXISTENCE. Ed. by 


Rollo May, 


Ernest Angel, & Henri Ellenberger. 
Existential psychoanalysis—its origins 


and methods. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE 


$7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 16th 


CENTURY. By C. S. Lewis. Sidney, 


Hooker and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE 


Spenser, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 


$7.00 


EARLIER 17th CENTURY. By Douglas 


Bush. Jonson, Donne, 


others. 


Milton and 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLY 
18th CENTURY. By Bonamy Dobree. 


Swift, 
Steele, 


Defoe, Pope, 
and others. 


Addison and 


PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


FINNEGANS WAKE. By James Joyce. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 





Griffin, 


‘se coupon alongside. 








OR MORE THAN A DECADE, The Readers’ Subscription has set 

before readers of discriminating tastes the works of the 
world’s great poets, critics, philosophers, biographers, histo- 
rians, and masters of fiction. Shown above are 24 typical 
Selections—books and recordings which are indisputably 
imong the rarest treasures of our literary heritage. By join- 
ng now you may choose any three of these at only $1 each. 

As a member, you also receive a free subscription to The 
each month featuring articles by such critics and 
observers of the world of culture as Alfred Kazin, Mark 
Van Doren, Dwight Macdonald, Arnold Toynbee, Horace 
Gregory, C. P. Snow and Leslie Fiedler. To start membership, 


the Readers’ Subscription, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 



















The Readers’ 


and send me 


from the more than 75 














ADDRESS__ 
at t..... 





UP TO $40.40 WORTH OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $3 


Subscription, Dept. R-96 
59 FOURTH AVE., NEW 
Please enroll me as a member, open my free subscription to The Griffin, 
} me at once the three Selections indicated below, 
you will bill me only $3.00 (plus postage). ; 
more Selections at reduced Member's Prices during the coming year 
J I will receive a free bonus book of 
my own choosing after every fourth Selection. 


SELECTIONS_______. 


YORK 3, 


available. 


a 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 

DICKINSON. Edited by T. H. John- 

son. The first one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 598 poems 
written between 1923 and 1954 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.75 


PARODIES. Compiled with introduce 
on and notes by Dwight Macdon- 
ald. From Chaucer to Beerbohm, 
from Shakespeare to Mencken, from 
Jane Austen to S. J. Perelman, and 
even including the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress in Eisenhowerese 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS: HISTORY 
OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Introduc- 
tion by Benedetto Croce. Two vol- 
umes. PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
(Counts as one Selection; $1.00 for 
the set.) 


DYLAN THOMAS READS: 

QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING. 
Stories of his Welsh boyhood, twelve- 
inch LP record. List Price $5.95 


SIGMUND FREUD: INTERPRETATION 
OF DREAMS. First complete English 
translation. PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS POETRY. 
Twelve-inch LP record 
List Price $5.95 


nN. ¥. 


for which 
I agree to purchase four 

















Among other things, K is a Roman 
numeral for 250; in chemistry, 
it is the symbol for potassium; 
for 
constant; in meteorology, a sym- 
bol for cumulus. In assaying, it 


in mathematics, a symbol 


stands for carat (also spelled 


karat). 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more. following the K entry. 
In assaying a modern dictionary 
you will find that every entry is 
freshly defined — with clarity and 
directness — for the times in which 
we live. If you're still plodding 
with a horse-and-buggy dictionary 
put together years ago, yuu'll be 
delightfully surprised at the many 
illuminating and informative things 
contained in a modern dictionary. 
To see such a dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 





NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 


1,760 pages + 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 
Officially approved at more than 

1,000 leading colleges and universities ‘| 








THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















WHO- 


I HIS EDITORIAL, Max Ascoli takes 

the stand that no matter how dra- 
matic and distressing the threats to 
the Congo may be or may become, it 
is the United Nations which is im- 
periled by and which must be de- 
fended against Russian attack. The 
question has been squarely put: 
“Whose U.N.?” Max Ascoli’s answer 
is that the U.N. can belong to no 
one. It must serve the interests of 
no one nation but those of all the 
nations of the world. 

Not long ago we printed an article 
entitled “The Affluent Professors,” 
which explored what has been hap- 
pening to the nation’s college facul- 
ties as a result of the growing need 
in government and industry for 
specialized information and for the 
men who can provide it. In this issue 
Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., reports 
on the same situation from a different 
standpoint. The setting has shifted 
from the campus to the nation’s capi- 
tal, and where the first story de- 
scribed what our universities were 
in danger of losing, Mr. Katzenbach 
sets out to show what on balance the 
Federal government—or at least the 
Defense Department—is gaining. Mr. 
Katzenbach is himself a consultant 
to such organizations as the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Brook- 
ings Institution. 


gee bE GAULLE’s immense stat- 
ure and power to inspire his 
countrymen were further demon- 
strated in the referendum on Algeria. 
Not even the Communists were 
entirely immune to the man’s influ- 
ence. Indeed, two French Commu- 
nist leaders have been accused of 
softness toward de Gaulle. Edmond 
Taylor, our European. correspond- 
ent, discusses the implications of the 
new disaffection for the French Left. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg has stated the matter 
bluntly: “We are in a full-fledged 
recession. I think it’s time to say this 
and say it in no uncertain terms.” 
Sar A. Levitan reviews the state of 
our chronic labor-surplus areas and 
discusses Senator Paul H. Douglas’s 
Area Redevelopment bill, first intro- 
duced in 1955 and now, after hear- 
ings, revisions, and a Presidential 


4 


WHAT— 


WHY- 


veto during the last administration 
restored to a top priority on th 
domestic agenda for the new Con 
gress. Mr. Levitan is deputy execu 
tive director of the Presidential! 
Railroads Commission. Niels 
Norlund writes from Copenhagen 
where he is on the staff of th 
Berlingske Tidende, about the trou 
bles, domestic and foreign, of Prim: 
Minister Viggo Kampmann. . . . Too 
often, looking at our neighbors to 
the south, we fail to see the trees for 
the forest. Gladys Delmas, an Amer- 
ican free-lance writer living south of 
the border, writes about the differ- 
ences and mistrust that divide the 
twenty republics of Latin America. 
. . . One does not immediately asso- 
ciate the Soviet Communist sys- 
tem with public-opinion polls. But 
last October, Komsomolskaya Pravda 
paused in its indoctrinational activi- 
ties to take a sampling of what 
Muscovites thought about their stand- 
ard of living. Leon M. Herman dis- 
cusses the findings of this un-Marxist 
venture. Mr. Herman is a_ senior 
analyst with the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of 
Congress. He recently visited the 
Soviet Union under the auspices of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, studying Russia’s sources 
of economic growth. 


— Cowley takes issue with 
the popular notion that although 
Ezra Pound’s politics may be deplor- 
able, his Cantos deserves a_ place 
among the greatest poems of modern 
times. Mr. Cowley’s Exile’s Return 
A Literary Odyssey of the 1920's anc 
his The Literary Situation are both 
available in Compass paperback. . . 
Dan Jacobson is a South Africa) 
writer. His latest book, No Furthe 
West, has just been published b 
Macmillan. Roland Gelatt i 
editor of High Fidelity. . . . Geral: 
Weales teaches drama at the Un- 
versity of Pennsylvania. .. . Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s The Humble, 
Creation is published by Harcour 
Brace. .. . Kenneth S. Lynn teache 
at Harvard. He is the author o 
Mark Twain and Southwestern Hu 
mor (Atlantic-Little, Brown). 

Our cover is by San Bon Matsu 
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The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 
price $4.75. _ 







Selected Plays of 
— O'Casey. Retail 


The polities of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
$4.95. : 4 Member's price 


Retail $6.95. Member's price 





Myth and Mythmaking, 


A History of Sexual 
edited by Henry Murray. c 
Retail $ 


ustoms, Dr. Richard 
og Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $4.50, 








er's price $4.50 


let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and 

Walker Evans. First published in 1941—1Iong out of print, 
and an eagerly sought collector's item—the reappearance 

of this celebrated work of American literature and 

sociology has been hailed as an important event. James Agee 
described his text as ‘‘an independent inquiry into certain 
normal predicaments of human divinity." This revised and 


enlarged edition contains 62 probing photographs (twice the 97 intext line 
original number) and a new foreword about Agee by master Grawings. Retall 
photographer Walker Evans. ‘Deserves a place next to $5.95. Member's 
Whitman.""—Edwin spore. Retail $6.50. price $4.75. 


Member's price $4.9: 


outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory 


pictured above free with your first selection. Since several 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enablin 


en authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descr 








ompare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on t 
emount to as much as $34.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 


tee bonus book of your own choosing after every third select 


Love In Action: The 


of Sex, Dr. 
Fernando Henriques. 
llustrated with 39 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
feadable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 


venefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 


CONVENIENCE, Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 


evailable at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
ooks you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 


*K Two books counting as one selection 


= Tole) <a aad 


AVINGS UP TO $34.55 





The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schiesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 


The Age of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber's price $3.95. 


















The Joy of Music, 
Leornard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 

Member's price $3.95. 


A History of Western 
Morais, Crane Brinton. 
Retail $7.50. Mem 
ber's price $4.50. 





40 SeBeun 


The Golden Age of 
American 
Anthropology, edited 
by Margaret Mead and 


images of Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Ln poe 
edited by C. Wright 
o lis. Penetrating studies 
of man by Lippmann, 
Spencer, Weber, Marx, 
Engels, Veblen, a many 
others. Retail $ 
Member's A, a 95. 


Sn, 


E 


J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 


$10. 00. 
Member's price $4.95 





The Informed Heart: 
Autonomy ina 
Mass Age, Bruno 
Bettelheim and In 
Search of Humanity, 
Alfred Cobban. 
Combined Retail 
rice 

lember’s price (for 

both books) $5.50. 


Book Find Club will make avail- 
offer, to acquaint you with the 


are dual selections*, you may 


g you to build your library con- ' 
First 


iptions of the many other books Free Books 1 
9 
Mr. 3. 
a 
BED ccc cece sscsesecceecceseseeeeees 
his introductory offer alone can Please print full name 
RE re eee ere ee 
“ SE neces on cks Zone State 
ion that you take. (Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 61-335 






















My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
ore. retail price 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been 
fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after every 
third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the Book 
Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. This 
will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced 
1 can return your form saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book 
from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 





The — seeing 
John Kenn 
Galbraith Retail 
$5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 

| 










The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.7 


Symbolism in Religion 
and Literature, 

edited by Rollo May 
Retail $5.00. 
Member's price $3.50 


LLAINNY 


CINVY ALLINGCI 





America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95 


identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 
Person in Mass Socie 

A massive compendium of studies by Margaret 
Mead, C. Wright Mills, Rollo May, Harvey 
Swados, George Orwell, Harold Rosenberg, 

|. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, 
Karl Jaspers, and many more 

Retail $7.50. Member's price'$4.95 


The Odyssey: 
A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 


Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 





Streetwalker, 
Anonymous; a: 

The Future as uistery, 
Robert Heilbroner. 
Conbinse retail price 
$7.50. Member's price 
(fer both books) $4.50. 


The Western In Intellectual 


Mazlish. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


p ice | (for both books) 
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The famous 
novel sequence by 


C.P Snow 


STRANGERS 
AND BROTHERS 
Time: 1925-33 $4.50 
THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE RICH 


Time: 1927-36 $4.50 


TIME OF HOPE 
Time: 1914-33 $4.95 
THE LIGHT AND 
THE DARK 


Time: 1935-43 $4.95 


THE MASTERS 


Time: 1937 $4.50 


THE NEW MEN 


Time: 1939-46 $4.50 


HOMECOMING 


Time: 1938-51 $4.50 


THE AFFAIR 


Time: 1953-54 $4.50 
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| dress is surprising. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





THE STYLE AND THE MAN 
To the Editor: I was glad to see that 
someone at least refused to be carried 
away by the accumulation of rhetorical 
flourishes that marred President Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural address (The Reporter's 
Notes, February 2). I’m sure that many 
of President Kennedy’s supporters were 
relieved to hear again in the magnificent 
State of the Union message the cool and 
realistic voice of the man we voted for. 
EpwarpD MULLER 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: Your disappointment 
with President Kennedy’s inaugural ad- 
That you heard 
“spiritual hiccough” while so many of 
us were hearing freshness and eloquence 
can be attributed to a difference in 
tastes, but your apparent failure to 
understand the purpose of the address 
is not so easily explained. 

The inaugural address was quite 
properly viewed by the President as 
the vehicle for him to fuse his own 
thoughts and emotions about our gov- 
ernment and times with those of all men 
of good will in order to achieve a na- 
tional consensus. It is only through 
such a consensus on the broad outlines 
of his policies that he can hope to viti- 


| ate the potential deadlock facing him 


as a minority President with an un- 
reliable Congressional majority. 

One further point. Most good ideas 
are trite. It is their fresh restatement 
that makes them a reality for each 
new generation. It may be obvious that 
national survival depends in large part 


| on civility and not fearing to negotiate, 


but it is a new idea to millions of Ameri- 
cans schooled in the — philos- 
ophy of McCarthyism. Far from being 
a “hiccough,” I thought this the most 
effective part of a magnificent address. 
E. Patrick HEALY 
Belvedere, California 


To the Editor: Congratulations for your 
attention to the puzzle of rhetorics 
posed by the speeches of our outgoing 
and incoming Presidents. Ike’s warnings, 
announced unambiguously, echo in con- 
servative undertones the _ sensibilities 
of many Americans alarmed at the cur- 
rent course of our statecraft. Unfortu- 
nately, [FK’s metaphoric riddles invoke 
more than a _ religious, inspirational 
mood—they convey, as well, a preten- 
tious exhortation to act out the logic of 
destiny that is disturbingly reminiscent 
of other leaders whose style proved for 
a time to be burdened with riddles. 
Epwarp RICHER 
Minneapolis 


To the Editor: Applying the same criti- 
cal approach to the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, you would no doubt conclude it 
amounted to little more than a collec- 
tion of stilted phrases and impossible 


6 


syntax. This poor peasant thought 
President Kennedy's address was a 
memorable one—and I still do. 
James H. Haw ey, Jn. 
Boise, Idaho 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

To the Editor: At one point in “Elec- 
tronics, the Human Element, and Air 
Safety” (The Reporter, February 2), 
Stuart H. Loory makes a_ statement 
which serves to explain in part a phe- 
nomenon which has occurred in a seg- 
ment of higher education over the last 
three years. This phenomenon is the 
reduction of enrollments in engineering 
colleges simultaneously with an increase 
in over-all college enrollments in science 
and mathematics. 

Mr. Loory says in discussing new 
tools of air traffic control: “Scientists 
are seeking some method of automati- 
cally labeling the [radar] blips.” This 
statement is innocent enough, but it 
forms part of a pattern whose cumula- 
tive effect is to convey a distorted pub- 
lic picture of the activities and accom- 
plishments of scientists as opposed to 
engineers. 

Now it should be clear that those who 
design and develop electronic equip- 
ment and techniques, including radar 
and computers (electronic brains), are 
electrical engineers. If young men de- 
sire to participate in such activities as 
a career, they should become aware of 
this fact. Yet the information they get 
from almost all sources is misleading in 
this respect. It is common for the news 
media, for instance, to hail the success- 
ful launching of a satellite as a great 
scientific achievement and to lament a 
blowup on the launching pad as an 
engineering failure. 

I have no desire to reduce national 
interest in science—if anything, it should 
be increased. But if we are to attract 
our young people into the areas of 
technology in which they are needed, 
the news media should make an effort 
to present an undistorted account of the 
activities of scientists and engineers. 

NorMAN BALABANIAN 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


THE BRACERO PROBLEM 

To the Editor: I read with a great dea 
of pleasure and interest the report en 
titled “The Grapes of Wrath, Vintag 
1961,” by Arnold Mayer (The Reporte: 
February 2). This report regarding the 
Mexican farm labor importation prol 
lem clearly describes the conditions 
under which the Mexican braceros live 
the substandard wages which they re 
ceive, and the indignities to which they 
are subjected. 

I appreciated the clear analysis o! 
the legislative maneuverings for the ex 
tension of Public Law 78, not only ir 
the House of Representatives but als: 
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Mozart % acaVictor 
The Mamiage of Figaro = 
ERICH LEINSDORF, CONDUCTOR 





Peters, Della Casa, London, Eli 


record album, 


VERON 
LA TRAVIATA 
CARTER! + YALLETT! - WARREN 
ROME OPERA HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 

PIERRE MONTEUX, CONDUCTOR 





acaVictor 





800. LA TRAVIATA 
~Carteri, Valletti, 
Warren; Pierre 
Monteux, conduc- 
3-record al- 
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vex Viewon | 
AIDA 
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85. AIDA-—Milanov, Bjoerling, War- 
ten, Barbieri; Jonel Perlea, conductor. 
*tecord album. 





(List price $9.98) 






807. THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO —Tozzi, 


as, 


Corena; Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. 4- 
(List price $14. 


98) 









804. CARMEN — 
Stevens, Peerce, 
Albanese, Merrill; 
Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 3- 
record album 
(List price $9.98) 























«.. IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB AND AGREE TO BUY FIVE RECORDS WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR* i 


“Home subscription to grand opera now possible through 
RCA VICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Any one of these 
complete operas 


REGULAR RETAIL PRICES UP TO 91428 























HE exciting ultimate objective is to make availablea J . a] 
Soa library of grand opera similar to the Choose your favorite 
collections of the world’s great books to be found in the singers in their 
best homes. The complete “living” repertory of opera— most famous roles 
Italian, German, French, Russian, American—will in time ——— 
be provided. Each member can choose the recordings ALBANESE LONDON 
he is eager to own—as few as five a year if he so pleases. AMARA MERRILL 
* In addition to recordings of Metropolitan produc- BACCALONI MILANOV 
tions, operas recorded abroad by rca Vicror will be BARBIERI MUNSEL 
made available to members, with Metropolitan artists in BJOERLING pEeRceE 
the cast. In virtually every case, the operas will be avail- }} CORENA ROBERTA 
able in complete form. CURTIS- PETERS 

. . VERNA 
>«k As a member you will enjoy 2 ONE-THIRD SAVING RYSANEK 
compared with what you would pay for the same records DELLA CASA SINGHER 
if you bought them separately and haphazardly as a non- |) DEL MONACO STEBER 
member at the manufacturer’s nationally advertised DE LOS -- 
prices. For, after the trial period, for every two records ANGELES RISE STEVENS | 
you buy you will receive A FREE RECORD. These free DI STEFANO TEBALDI 
records may be chosen from a Record-Dividend catalog ROSALIND THEBOM 
listing a wide variety of rca Victor Red Seal operatic ELIAS TOZZI 
and classical albums. GEDDA UPPMAN 
>» Albums are sold to members at the nationally adver- HARSHAW VALLETTI 
tised price of all rca V acToR Red Seal opera records— KIRSTEN LEONARD 
currently (except for de luxe albums) $4.98 for a single- | KRALL WARREN 
record album, $9.98 for a two- or three-record album and 
$14.98 for a 4-record album (plus a small charge for — 





postage and handling, with use /sales tax where required), A libretto included with each opera 











The RCA VICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club 414-3 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. (23) 


VICTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB — 
Club within the next twelve months, 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOX BELOW 
and send me a recording of the complete opera 
indicated at right, without charge. I agree 
! tor 
each of which I will be billed at the nation- aR. Ne sg ls 
ally advertised price (plus a small charge for ™RS- a eta) eee ed ees ae 


Please enroll me as a member of THE RCA THE COMPLETE OPERA YOU WANT 
to buy five twelve-inch discs* from the 
postage and handling, with use/sales tax MISS 





where required). I may cancel my member- MBB OU EE csecesccevesscrvnsevsiesnenniaseninsseuiepstsanen 

ship any time after completing my original 

membership agreement. If I continue, for Cit 

every two records I buy from the Club I will WAT Joncenssosscsnncsnmnescoree Zone 

receive a third record free. If I wish to, how- 

ever, I may cancel this Trial Membership State 

within ten days, in which case I will return pe RNC ONE TRS . 

the free album PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipped only to residents 

,- aiDum. of the U. S. and its territories and Canada. Records for 
-record albums count as two purchases; 4-rec- Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty 


ord albums count as three purchases. free from Ontario. 























A new world of pleasure opens 
when you drive abroad... 





Austin 850 and Morris 850 





Europe’s at its best when you see it by car...going where you 
please, setting your pace. And, if you tour in your own BMC 
car, built to U.S. specifications, delivered to you anywhere 
abroad, and shipped back home, your savings will be sizeable 
...even after shipping costs and duty! 


BMC, Engiand’s foremost auto maker, offers the widest selec- 
tion available . .. sports cars, economy cars, compacts, sedans, 
convertibles, station wagons... such famous names as MG, 
Austin, Austin Healey, Morris. Your hometown BMC dealer will 
be happy to arrange a test drive and make all arrangements. 

BMC prices —delivered in London -start as low as $1064. 





For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker 
information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write - 

Hambro Automotive Corporation, Dept. R-2, 27 West 57th St., New York 
19, New York, U.S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd, 





in the Senate. The constant repetition 
of the conditions under which those 
Mexican workers labor, the extent of 
their use in areas and industries, are es- 
sential to alert the public and the leg- 
islators to this situation. In the light 
of our flight of gold from the United 
States and the increasing unemployment 
throughout the United States, the im- 
portation of laborers earning fifty cents 
per hour cannot be justified by a nation 
which is concerned with the dignity of 
its citizens. 
I commend Mr. Mayer on his article. 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


HEALTH CARE 

To the Editor: Edward T. Chase’s 
article “Health Care for the Aged: An 
Unexpected Victory” (The Reporter, 
February 2) reflects very clearly some 
of the events which took place at the 
White House Conference on Aging, 
and I am indeed pleased that The 
Reporter gave space to an analysis of 
these events and of some of the argu- 
ments used by opponents of Social Se- 
curity financing of health care for the 
aged. 

We were particularly pleased with 
the results of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging with respect to this 
serious problem, since we have had for 
a number of years a policy supporting 
use of the social insurance mechanism. 

Louta Dunn, Director 
American Public 

Welfare Association 
Chicago 


To the Editor: Mr. Chase’s article is 
the best comprehensive report I have 
seen. There was much behind the 
scenes which Mr. Chase does not report 
—I don’t know whether he was aware of 
all that went on or not. Possibly much 
that seemed important to us would not 
be important to the general reader. | 
don’t wish, however, to be critical of an 
article which in the main is an accurate 
report of the conference with the em- 
phasis where it belongs. 

Netson H. CrurksHANK, Director 

Department of Social Security 

AFL-CIO 

Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: I think that the Chase 
article states the situation accurately. | 
was pleased to see recognition of the 
fact that the Kerr-Mills law went fur- 
ther in providing completely socialized 
medical care to a very limited popula- 
tion than the Kennedy proposal. Here, 
compensation for physicians, hospitals, 
and all the rest of the personnel in- 
volved is included with very little 
freedom of choice in certain instances. 
Obviously, the whole question of social- 
ized medicine ought to be given an 
honest look. 
Rosert E. Cooke, M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baltimore 
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HXCLUSIV E* 


with the Marboro Book Club 


ANDRE SCHWARZ-BANT 


thee Pere cqueere” 











THE LAST OF THE JUST. 


André Schwarz-Bart. 
with the pu 


By exclusive arrangement 
slishers in Paris and New York, 
this worldwide bestseller has been named a 
Selection of the Marbore Book Club. “A 
mumental masterpiece. Has the epic quality 
if The Wall, the unive —— of The Diary of 
inne Frank.’’—Saturday 
Winner sf the Prix Goncourt. 








list Price $4.95 








SEX IN MAN AND WOMAN. By 
world’s 
hts into the emotional and intellectual differences 

List Price $4.50 

Teilhard de 


Theodor Reik. One of 


great psychoanalysts offers fascinating new 


tween the two sexes. 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By 
“One of the great books of the Twentieth 
*—Ashley List Price $5.00 


THE WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 


Pierre 
hardin. 


entury.’ Montagu. 


uyder. Foreword by Eric Sevareid. ‘Electrifying 
eading.”"—Geoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently 
istrated. List Price $7.95 


STUART DAVIS. By F. C 
great American artist. More than 80 reproductions, 
ding 16 full-co List Price $4.95 

\IFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Illus- 


rated with more 


Goossen. Definitive study of 


lor plates. 


Morgan. 
than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 
wgreeres ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


Huxley at 












cking best—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar 
List Price $5.00 
Sthatibtiaionc, A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
Modern MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
Painting Herbert Read. From — 
Ps: Chetan to Picasso and Pollock. “*Copi- 


ously and discerningly illus- 
trated to aid us in understanding 
one of the great developments 
of our times.’’—Howard Devree. 
495 plates. 100 in full color. 
List Price $7.50 








THE LAST Lenses OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 

mk <, author of The ek Passion, “An extraordinary 

of art.’’—Sat sr ‘Revie Ww. List Price $6.00 

THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening 
tploration of class behavior in America. 

List Price $4.50 


James Purdy, 


THE NEPHEW. A 


author of 
4 writer of the highest rank in originality. 
*"—Dorothy Parker. List Price $3.95 
LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
imate lives of 133 great poets from Chaucer to Dylan 


Tho nas, List Price $7.95 
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YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to £24.40 wort! for $2.95 (and 
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LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 
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the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
myths that blind America to toda 
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Television: a statement by 
Senator William Proxmire 
before U.S. Senate, Jan. 9,1961: 


In the past, I have frequently been 
a critic of television. There is still 
too much trivia on the air, in my 
opinion, especially in the prime eve- 
ning hours, when the largest poten- 
tial audiences are able to listen. 
But there is another side to this story. 
In the past few months many of us 
have become aware of the tremen- 
dous job television can do when it 
aims high. There has been an im- 
pressive succession of genuinely out- 
standing programs. During the na- 
tional political campaign we had the 
now historic great debates in which 
the two presidential candidates met 
face to face in verbal combat while 
as many as 80 million viewers looked 
on. What a magnificent contribution 
this was to genuine democratic par- 
ticipation in our huge nation. This 
was an indication of what television 
ean do. 

The coverage of the campaign and 
the election brought more Americans 
into closer contact with the meaning 
and excitement of politics than ever 
before, as the personalities and poli- 
cies of the candidates and the parties 
were revealed in painstaking detail. 
Thanks to television, this was the 
best informed electorate in my judg- 
ment in our history. 

On the night of the election, the 
networks brought the details of the 
nationwide vote count to an enor- 


mous audience that stayed up to 
watch what surely-must have been 
the most prolonged cliff hanger since 
the end of “The Perils of Pauline.” 
Other broadcasts have continued 
this high level of television program- 
ming. A moving study of the prob- 
lem of migratory labor in this coun- 
try drew wide attention. This pro- 
gram moved many to express their 
concern to me in many ways.... 
There have been programs on the 
U-2 affair, on the sit-ins, on the 
world refugee problem, and on other 
subjects of equal importance. These 
programs have had an immense im- 
pact on tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans, providing a vast increase in 
understanding. 


I think that one must recognize that 
the television networks’ elbowroom 
is limited by certain factors. The 
need to find financial sponsorship for 
programs among a fairly small num- 
ber of advertisers inevitably places 
an over-all restriction on the scope 
and nature of programming. The es- 
tablished tastes and viewing prefer- 
ences of most Americans are likely 
to remain fairly stable. The much- 
maligned ratings continue to pro- 
vide a persuasive link between the 
desire of a potential sponsor to reach 
a maximum audience, and the na- 
ture of the program which will ac- 
complish this with the greatest de- 
gree of reliability. 


These hard facts of life in the tele- 
vision industry being what they are, 
it is all the more worth taking time 
out to praise the networks for put- 





ting on a very substantial number 
of outstanding programs in recent 
months. The merits of these shows 
deserve recognition. Those responsi- 
ble for the broadcasts should be 
praised and encouraged to continue 
their working efforts. 

During the next few days I intend 
to place in the Record the actual 
transcripts of some of these out- 
standing broadcasts. The bare script 
of a television broadcast hardly does 
justice to the total impression 
achieved by a program, but it may 
serve as an indication, in permanent 
form, of how good television can be 
at its best. 

I think it is time that the Congress 
recognize how this magic medium 
transforms our democracy. And just 
in the nick of time. Many of us have 
feared that the problems of our de- 
mocracy have been becoming toc 
vast, tooremote, and toocomplicated 
with the impact of technology shrink- 
ing the contact size of a world be- 
coming always more complex witt 
burgeoning population and multi- 
plying independent nations. 

Now television has come along ant 
it is at last possible for the great ma- 
jority of us Americans to develop : 
far better understanding of our re 
sponsibilities, and how massive anc 
challenging a job we face. In many 
ways American television is begin- 
ning to do part of that job. 


Television Information Office 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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In March...Some Programs 
of Special Interest 


(Times indicated are Eastern Standard Time) 


“The Great Challenge’”’ 
Distinguished guests discuss challenging 
issues facing mankind. 
Sunday, March 5-12-26 (4-5 PM) 


“White Paper” 
A study of state legislatures, the powers 
they possess and assume. 
Tuesday, March 7 (10-11 PM) 


“Russian Whale Hunt” 
A nine-month, 24,000-mile whaling and 
scientific expedition. 
Tuesday, March 14 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Young Performers” 
Promising young musical artists perform 
with Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic. 
Sunday, March 19 (4-5 PM) 


“Minister of Hate’ 
Propaganda techniques of Joseph Goeb- 
bels. Guest: H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
Sunday, March 19 (6:30-7 PM) 


“Closing the Ring’ 
The first “summit” meeting of Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin, at Teheran in 1943. 
Sunday, March 19 (10:30-11 PM) 


“24 Hours in a Woman’s Life” 
Ingrid Bergman stars in Stefan Zweig’s 
story of a woman betrayed by emotion. 
Monday, March 20 (9-10:30 PM) 


“Our Man in Hong Kong’ 
A personal report by David Brinkley. 
Tuesday, March 21 (10-11 PM) 


“The Passover” 
History, ritual, and customs of the 
Jewish celebration of deliverance from 
bondage. 
Sunday, March 26 (1-1:30 PM) 


“Boris Godunov” 
Moussorgsky’s opera in a new English- 
language production, with Giorgio Tozzi. 
Sunday, March 26 (3-5 PM) 


“The Story of Will Rogers’’ 
Tuesday, March 28 (9-10 PM) 


“The Real West” 
The Old West in rare photographs and 
documents. Narrator: Gary Cooper. 
Wednesday, March 29 (7:30-8:30 PM) 


“Nor Any Drop to Drink” 
A documentary on the problem of water 
pollution. 
Wednesday, March 29 (10-11 PM) 


Regularly Scheduled 
Meet the Professor 
Issues and Answers 
Roundup USA 
Ask Washington 
Meet the Press 
The Twentieth Century 
Winston Churchill: 

The Valiant Years 

Tuesdays: Expedition! 

Thursdays: Face the Nation/Reports 

Fridays: Eyewitness to History 

Saturdays: The Nation’s Future 

Mon-Fri: Continental Classroom 

Road to Reality 


NOTE: Times, programs, titles, and casts are 


subject to change. Consult local listings for times 
and programming details. 


Television Information Office 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





The Knowledge Gap 


The central and significant feature 
of the technological age we live in 
is the steady and steadily growing 
torrent of specialized information— 
all of it useful in some sector of our 
national life, much of it desperately 
needed, and all of it requiring study, 
collation, organization, and transmis- 
sion. To put this vast flow of infor- 
mation to work in the national 
interest—let alone for international 
purposes—is clearly beyond any but 
the power and facilities of the Fed- 
eral government. And let there be 
no mistake: the job must be done, 
even if it means a further expansion 
of government machinery—for here 
is where the real sources of power, 
whether for peace or war, are to be 
found. 

What is particularly troubling is 
not the bigness of government but 
its concentration in one sector—that 
of defense. The imbalance is inevi- 
table and necessary. The coincidence 
in our time of the scientific revolu- 
tion with the prolonged struggle 
between the two great powers has 
seen to that. Another concern is 
whether the new and esoteric kinds 
of power may not somehow escape 
the controls of traditional institu- 
tions and the familiar system of 
checks and balances on which we 
have always relied. 

Only recently two eminent men 
of widely different background and 
experience have put their fears on 
record. President Eisenhower in his 
farewell address to the nation 
warned against “unwarranted influ- 
ence .. . by the military-industrial 
complex,” and the danger that “pub- 
lic policy could itself become the 
captive of a scientific-technological 
elite.” Sir Charles Snow, the British 
scientist, novelist, and former civil 
servant, raised a similar danger sig- 
nal. In the Godkin Lectures deliv- 
ered at Harvard University a few 
months ago, he underscored the fact 
that today “the cardinal choices have 
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to be made by a handful of men . . 

who cannot have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of what those choices depend 
upon or what their results may be.” 
In a later lecture he warned that 
“at this moment, all countries are 
not unlikely to be at the mercy of 
scientific salesmen.” 

There are good reasons for such 
concern. To the average citizen, of 
course, scientific knowledge has al- 
ways been more or less inscrutable, 
and as its ideas and language be- 
come ever more cryptic and inacces- 
sible, the control and use of its fabu- 
lous powers tend to pass into fewer 
and fewer hands. Suggestive evidence 
is all about us. Let the skeptic read 
almost any recent Congressional 
hearing on the complex weapons 
which underpin our national secu- 
rity and he will certainly feel 
a prickle of apprehension to note 
how far the answers outrun the ques- 
tions, how little the questioner can 
sometimes grasp or the answerer 
convey of the understanding re- 
quired to pass responsible judgment. 

Perhaps the knowledge gap is a 
more serious threat to the nation’s 
security than we yet suspect. The 
old adage that knowledge is power 
is more pertinent than ever. But to 
be useful today, it needs redefinition 
and a thorough rethinking. 

The task will not be quickly ac- 
complished. But one can make a 
beginning at least by recognizing 
that the first answer to the concen- 
tration of too much power in too few 
hands is the introduction of far more 
knowledge into far more heads, from 
the high schools right through to 
the high offices of government. 

Sir Charles wants to see all kinds 
of scientists “active in all the levels 
of government’—and especially in 
the top executive councils. His pro- 
posal is all to the good. As it hap- 
pens, we have already—in a _hap- 
hazard and backhanded way—made 
something of a start. The rapid 
spread of organized research and 
policy advice, described in this issue, 
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READ THE BOOK THAT 
“can hardly fail to 
influence the attitude 


of President Kennedy.” 


— FRANK ALTSCHUL, 
Saturday Review 


The Necessity 
for Choice 


PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLiIcy 


By HENRY A. 
KISSINGER 


Author of Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy 
“Mr. Kissinger presents with 
great clarity a thoughtful pro- 
gram for preservation of the 


peace.” 
— SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 


At all bookstores + $5.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y. 16 











France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 
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PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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There is no hotel in 
Palm Beach quite like 
The Ambassador... 
for a brief vacation, the 
winter season or year 
round 

Designed to meet 
the most exacting 
standards. Spacious 
one and two bedroom 
suites. Swimming pool 
and tennis courts. 
The only hotel direct- 
ly on the ocean and 
Lake Worth. 


Write for rates and color brochure. 
Please mention THE REPORTER. 











is a case in point. Growing like 
Topsy, it has provided a variety of 


| makeshift models—wasteful but usu- 
| ally workable—of how to bring about 


a cross-fertilization of talent and 
ideas which can adequately deal 
with the interlocking character of 
scientific and technical knowledge. 

What is needed now is for the 
government to adapt and discipline 
and, above all, co-ordinate these re- 
sources for the national good. One 


| step would be to organize, within 


the government framework, staffs of 
diverse intellectual disciplines—sci- 
entists, technologists, cost analysts, 
political scientists, and foreign-policy 
specialists—and to harness these 
teams to the great and continuing 
problems of the nation. 

To this end the government may 
have to devise, in all probability 
by trial and error, new administra- 
tive and organizational techniques. 
It seems prepared to do so: A mixed 
task force is now being created in 
the new disarmament agency; a ten- 
man team of specialists from the 
Rand Corporation has been brought 
in to aid the new comptroller of the 
Defense Department; and there is on 
the record an evident intention to 
explore new means for dealing with 
such complex problems as urban af- 
fairs and labor-management rela- 
tions. The new administration seems 
to be moving in the right direction. 

—Puitie Horton 


OECD and the Protectionists 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had hardly begun its hearing 
on the treaty to establish the Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development when opposition 
came in from that most influential! 
source, “the grass roots.” Curiously 
enough, O. R. Strackbein, the loud 
est spokesman for the protectionists 
had not vet been heard when sena 
tors started getting telegrams fron 
home supporting Strackbein’s state 
ment. The wires got the reception 
prearranged spontaneity deserves 
It is certain, however, that ther 
will be pushing and hauling in th: 
Senate over oEcp. The fears of the 
protectionists run deep, and the re 
cession has strengthened their op- 
position to anything they suspect 
might promote free trade. 

The protectionists have no quar 
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by A. A. Hoehling 


taste the hell of total war, 


People who lived through 
the five-month siege. 
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A HISTORY OF 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
by Eugene H. Roseboom 


colorful record of 
merica’s growtn, 
ammed with facts not 
f und in any other single 
ork. It gives complete 
counts of all elections 
d the development in 
chadministration which 
luenced the vote 
No. 1203 


CARP’S WASHINGTON 
by Frank G. (‘‘Carp’’) 


Carpenter 

Capital Correspondent 

Carp reveals intimate 
tails of D.C.’s 1880s 


ing of a President's 
e-life, scandal and cor- 
tion in high places, 
w-cut gowns on Wash- 
ton hostesses, the 
ma: .ho ran for Pres- 
nt, etc. No. 1458 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: 


CONFEDERATE PRESIDENT 


by Hudson Strode 


vis comes to life as a 
irageous, sensitive, yet 
ambitious leader whose 
mmon sense convic- 
ns united a loose con- 
eration of secessionist 
stes into a potent social, 
litical, and military 
rce. No, 1448 


THE ROAD TO 

HARPERS FERRY 

by J. C. Furnas 

The road starts in Africa 

where white and black 
ke deal in human flesh; 
winds through the 

West Indies and English 
sawing rooms, twists 
o Bostonian clubs and 


ae 


uthern plantations, 
coming to a dead end at 
John Brown's body 


No. 1433 


THE GREAT INVASION 
by Jacob Hoke 


\ detailed account of the 
Confederate invasion of 
Pennsylvania and the de- 
ive 3-day battle unin- 
tentionally fought at 
ettysburg; military stra- 
teay and human emotions 
are set forth with eye- 

witness immediacy 
No, 1412 


NOBLE WOMEN OF 
THE NORTH 
compiled and edited by 
Sylvia G. L. Dannett 
Lincoln gave this title to 
the gallant women who 
tended the wounded, un- 
wanted by the medical 
Staffs yet helping because 
they were needed. This 
graphic story of mis- 
treated ladies is told in 


their own letters and 
diaries. No. 1353 
A REBEL WAR 


CLERK'S DIARY 
by John B. Jones, 
edited by Earl S. Miers 
vivid and dramatic 
Giary of life behind the 
onfederate lines. A 
tal, gripping, day-to- 
cay record of men losing 
their burning devotion to 
he Cause, sickened by 
v hat they saw, and turn- 
ing into hardened real- 
ists. No. 1303 


LAST TRAIN FROM 
ATLANTA 


The true epic of the only 
American city ever to 
teld in the words of the 


Their story is a classic 
No. 1309 
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With short trial membership in the 
American History Publication Society 


How to save up to 40% 


These handsome volumes typify the wide range 
and unique value of the American History Pub- 
lication Society's monthly selections. For all 
were recently distributed to our Members. As a 
Trial Member, you will receive FREE monthly 
copies of the Society's bulletin, 
describing books covering every significant as- 
pect of the men, mentalities, motives, move- 
ments, and manners that shaped our nation— 
books you may purchase at savings as high as 
40% and more. You need not accept each selec- 
tion offered at our special members-only re- 
duced price; merely refuse it on the simple form 
the Society always sends you in advance. By 
accepting as few as four selections in the first 
year, you fulfill your entire obligation, and you 
may cancel your Trial Membership at any time 
thereafter. But for every additional four selec- 
tions you accept, you will receive an important 


Bonus Book—FREE! 


Americana, 


Don’t miss out! Mail coupon TODAY! 


OF THESE VITAL BOOKS 
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The definitive history of 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
by Nothan Schachner 
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THE INDIAN WAR 
OF 1864, by Captain 
Eugene F. Ware 
edited by 

Clyde C. Walton 








ORIGIN OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

1759-1766 
by Bernhard Knollenberg 
. this 





pendence 


WEARING OF THE GRAY 
by John Esten Cooke 
edited with introduction 
and Notes by 
Philip Van Doren Stern 
This i ute: collection 
of Civil War experiences 
includes Cooke's class 
Jackson's 
death wound, the spy 
ettysburg and 









Retail Price 
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KING COTTON 
DIPLOMACY 
by Frank Lawrence 
Owsley 
revised by Harriet 
Chappell Owsley 
Here *is the documented 
story of how the South 
plotted to win the Civil 
War with help from Eng- 
land and France, and the 
unusual reasons why they 
both refused to give aid 
No. 1395 


THE IMAGE OF WAR 
2 by Fletcher Thompson, Jr. 
) The first book to show 
and analyze pictorial re 
porting in the Civil War 
and show its propaganda 
use. Includes Mathew 
Brady photos, Thomas 
Nast cartoons, Winslow 
Homer sketches, others 
No. 1490 
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rel with the first aim of orcp, which 
is to achieve and maintain the high- 
est rate of economic growth for the 
industrial nations of the Atlantic 
Community. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
(oEEC) was established in 1948 to 
assist in carrying out the Marshall 
Plan. But Western Europe has been 
restored, and it is now necessary to 
take account of its economic power 
and the interdependence of the west- 
ern economies. Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon offered the sena- 
tors a striking illustration of the need 
for co-ordinating financial policies. 
During the first six months of 1960, 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit 
was showing a marked improvement 
over that of 1959. Then our Federal 
Reserve, reacting to the business 
slowdown, eased credit and reduced 
its rates. But the Bundesbank, be- 
cause of the domestic boom in West 
Germany and the need to control in- 
Hation, increased its rate; the Bank 
of England followed suit. “A flood 
of short-term funds left New York 
seeking the higher return in Frank- 
furt and London,” Dillon said. “This 
sharply increased our balance-of- 
payments deficit . . . shook confidence 
in the dollar, and the result was a 
substantial increase in the outflow 
of gold.” 

Neither are those who are against 
oEcD Opposed to the organization’s 
second aim, which is to improve and 
increase economic and technical as- 
sistance from the industrial nations 
to the underdeveloped countries; in 
practice this can mean getting other 
nations to share the burden with the 
United States. The first two aims, 
however, are linked with a third: 
“to contribute to the expansion of 
world trade.” Words like this are 
anathema to many businessmen. Ac- 
tually, orcp will serve only as a 
forum for discussions of trade poli- 
cies and practices, and George Ball, 
Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, stated unequivocally 
in the Senate hearing that “The orcp 
will neither establish nor administer 
trade rules . . . The oecp will not 
conduct tariff negotiations.” But the 
protectionists don’t seem to like any 
talk about trade policy, despite the 
fact that this very feature of the 
treaty offers an excellent opportu- 
nity to increase U.S. exports: OECD 
will provide the only forum through 
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which the United States can deal ef- 
fectively with Europe’s “Six” and 
“Outer Seven” in order to avoid new 
discrimination against our products. 


The Vocabulary of Defense 


Secretary McNamara must wish it 
had been possible to bring a new 
vocabulary along with a new staff to 
the Defense Department. From what 
we can learn, he was treated shab- 
bily by the reporters he invited to 
his first background briefing. He 
claims he was not talking about how 
far the Russians may be pulling 
ahead of us in the production and 
deployment of missiles but simply 
describing this nation’s present de- 
structive capability in comparison 
with that of the Soviet Union. But 
the next day’s headlines about a 
missing “missile gap” stirred up 
memories of the recent campaign 
and set the politicians on edge again. 

There are other words that may 
hound the Secretary as he tries to 
make a new start, for the jargons of 
the rival service doctrines have been 
purveyed as gospel by the Pentagon 
trade press. “Prevail” now belongs 
exclusively to the Air Force and 
raises hackles in the Army and Navy. 
“Finite deterrence” sums up Army- 
Navy strategy, while “counterforce” 
is the comparable Air Force term. 
“Pre-emptive” war is supposed to be 
subtly distinct from the “preventive” 
type, although even the White 
House Press Secretary, Pierre Sal- 
inger, has admitted that he fails to 
grasp the difference. “Spasm war,” a 
recent entry, had best go undefined. 


In this war of words, the protag- 
onists do not hesitate to call upon 
higher law. Air Force partisans claim 
that Navy doctrine, because it would 
countenance the bombing of cities, 
is immoral. This is an interesting 
turnabout from the distant days of 
the B-36 fight when Navy spokes- 
men, including Admiral Arthur 
Radford, made precisely the same 
charge against the Air Force. The 
Navy now claims that Air Force 
plans to strike only at strategic tar- 
gets would be pointless unless this 
nation struck the first blow—which 
is hardly a very moral thing to do. 

One trouble with these conflicting 
strategies is that they so obviously 
appear to be shaped by, rather than 
shaping, the weapon systems that 
each service happens to possess. 
In the same way that our foreign 
policy has often been a carbon copy 
of our military strategy, there 
is danger that our military strategy 
may be a _ mere inventory of 
our arsenals. 

Mr. McNamara has made it clear 
that he will not be satisfied with 
such a stereotyped strategy. With 
the help of special task forces, each 
headed by a civilian and each re- 
sponsible to him rather than an in- 
dividual service, he is reappraising 
both this year’s budget and long- 
range strategy. There isn’t much 
time, for even now the marathon of 
Congressional hearings is beginning. 
As the old words and old ideas echo 
around Washington, we wish the 
new Secretary of Defense well in his 
ambitious efforts to bring some new 
sense to the vocabulary of defense. 


GRAND OLD COALITION 


For us Democrats, South, and Republicans, West, 
The Congressional future is bright: 

We will stalk every bill and come in for the kill 
With a hay-making blow from the Right. 


Let the White House propose, we close in and oppose, 
It’s as simple and easy as that— 

If theyre moving ahead, we'll be stopping them dead, 
For our permanent posture is pat. 


For Democrats, South, and Republicans, West, 
Our policy’s clear as can be: 

Whatever is planned for the needs of our land 
Is bad for the future of we. 


—SEC 
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Ne OW you CaN enjoy ALL THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE... 


FEATURING THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ACTORS, ACTRESSES, DIRECTORS OF OUR TIME... 


EACH PRESENTED COMPLETE...AND RECORDED IN BRILLIANT HIGH FIDELITY 


—STEREO OR MONAURAL— FOR THE 







“A hit, a very palpable hit” 


Shakespeare 
Recording Societ 








FREE TO CHARTER MEMBERS— 
the Society’s exciting new recording of Macbeth 








Hamlet, act V, SCENE 2 


Here is news of an important recording project that will provide a lasting source of 
pleasure, inspiration and education for you and your family. As fundamental to your 
basic library as your dictionary or encyclopedia, the new series has been greeted with 


acclaim by critics, parents, 
Society’s first five releases, 
Shrew, 


“Such stuff as dreams are made on” 


educators—everyone who has heard and thrilled to the 
magnificent productions of Macbeth, 
Othello, The Winter’s Tale and Romeo and Juliet. 


The Taming of the 


The Tempest, act IV, scENE 1 


The talents of outstanding actors, directors and recording engineers have been combined 
for this important undertaking. Casts include: 


Dame Edith Evans 
Claire Bloom 
Siobhan McKenna 
Cyril Cusack 


Sir John Gielgud 

Sir Michael Redgrave 
Sir Ralph Richardson 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft 


“°Tis beauty truly blent” 
Twelfth Night, act 1, scENE 5 


Directors of the performances include Howard 
Sackler, the world’s most experienced director 
of spoken-word recordings and Peter Wood, 
who won world-wide acclaim for his directing 
of Shakespeare performances at Edinburgh, 
Stratford-on-Avon and Stratford, Ontario. Pro- 
ducing the series is Caedmon, leading name in 
spoken-word recordings, which has brought 
alive on records so much of the world’s great 
poetry and prose. Each performance is pro- 
vided with appropriate background music to 
lend an aura of the living stage to the produc- 
tion. Each release is packaged in a handsome, 
durable box with a distinctive and original 
cover...and helpful background notes by Pro- 
fessor G. B. Harrison, noted Shakespearean 
authority. The complete text—in 514 x 8% 
book form—accompanies each play. 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio!” 
Hamlet, act I, SCENE 2 


The Society is recording the complete stage 
versions of the plays — in the authoritative 
exts edited by Professor Harrison. Two-record 
sets retail in stores for $11.90 per album: three- 
record sets for $17.85. However, as a Charter 
\fember of the Society, you pay only $8.90 
for two-record albums and $12.90 for three 





FREE TO CHARTER MEMBERS 

When you enroll, you will receive—with 
your first selection or selections—the 
Society’s outstanding new recording of 
Macbeth which Time Magazine calls 
“moving and brilliant.” 





Frank Silvera 
Stanley Holloway 
Richard Burton 
Anthony Quayle 


Celia Johnson 
Margaret Leighton 
Trevor Howard 


..and dozens of others 


records—plus a small charge for postage and 
handling. 


If you do not want the complete series of 
plays, you may choose only the albums you 
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: C/ 
> t 4° 
= arte) 
: Membership 
- ‘ Start my 
me ENROLLMENT FORM checked: 
=> Please enroll me as a member of the ran] 
Se Shakespeare Recording Society, Inc. D The 
m Send me, as my free enrollment gift, 
the two-record album of Macbeth. 
deed ne raged Quayle, 
frangcon Davies and Stanley Hollo- 
way ge nee as * gift. the — 
po trait of Sha espeare by ionel 
moe Dillon. Start my membership with 0 The 
7 the selection or selections checke¢ 
eo} Whether I choose stereophonic or 


monaural albums, I will pay $8.90 (—) Romeo and Juliet, with Claire Bloom, 
and Dame Edith Evans (Three-record album, $12.90) 


for each two-record album; $12.90 
for three-record albums—plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. I 
may order as many sets of a particu- 
lar play as I wish at these prices 
(In stores, the Society’ s two-record 
albums will retail for $11 90; three- 
record albums for $17.85.) 


See eeeeerere 


Until further notice, send records in 
(1 Monaural (play on any 33% LP phonograph) 


(1 Stereo (play only on stereophonic equipment) 


» Taming of the Shrew, 
Margaret Leighton (Two-record album, $8.90) 


Gwen 0 Othello, with Frank Silvera, Cyril Cusack, Celia John- 
and Anna Massey. 


Winter's Tale, with Sir John Gielgud and Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft. 


Save extra money! 
payment for your initial order now—saving 
billing expense—and we will pay postage 
charges on your first shipment. 


prefer as outlined in the enrollment form below. 
The form also tells you how you can add other 
spoken-word records to your library—free. 


“Which can say more than this rich praise?” 
Sonnet 84 


iny intelligent family’s record 
.a Classic, living Shakespeare.” 
—Clifton Fadiman 


‘...a must for any 
library.. 


*...an impressive recording project.” 
—Time Magazine 


EXTRA GIFT! The Society has prepared a 
special 9 x 12 reproduction of the Lionel Dillon 
drawing of Shakespeare—a striking black-and- 
white wood cut to hang in your library or den. 
This portrait—not for sale anywhere, at any 
price—is free to Charter Members of the So- 
ciety while supply lasts. But, in Hamlet's words, 
“by and by is easily said,” so fill out and mail 
the enrollment coupon today. 














membership with the album or albums 


with Trevor Howard and 


(Three-record album, $12.90) 


(Three-record album, $12.90) 
Albert Finney 
(0 Check here if you are including 


the Society 
and handling 
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Additional Shakespeare plays — re- 
leased on an average of one every two 
months — will be described in ad- Name 
vance. I may reject recordings simply 
| by returning the form provided. Address 


I agree to buy four albums (includ- 
ing my initial order) the first year I 


Al 


(please print) 











Zone State 





am a member, and may cancel any City 
time thereafter. If I continue as a 
member, I shall receive with my fifth 
purchase, and with every iow pur- 
chases thereafter, a free Caedmon 
spoken-word recording or set. 


SATE EEETEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
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The Shakespeare Recording Society, Inc. 
277 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Whose U.N.? 


SHOWDOWN on the Congo was 
bound to come, and indeed it 
might have come much earlier, since 
the elements that brought it about 
have been present for a long time. 
Essentially, the showdown is not be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States; it is between the So- 
viet Union and the United Nations. 
The final incident that caused the 
showdown was, of course, the dra- 
matic and bloody exit of Lumumba. 
How he died may never be known. 
One can say only that it would have 
been preferable if this unstable and 
misguided leader had been elimi- 
nated in some peaceful manner— 
placed, let us say, in a padded cell. 
But Lumumba’s career and _ horrid 
fate remain secondary, and truly ac- 
cidental in character. For the funda- 
mental issue in the whole Congo af- 
fair is none other than the United 
Nations’ right and duty, as agent for 
the conscience of mankind, to inter- 
vene in those situations where there 
is a break in continuity between the 
ending of a colonial order and the 
establishment and growth of §self- 
rule. The lesson of everything that 
has happened since the Congo be- 
came independent, and then faltered, 
is that the peoples of all the world 
must now ask themselves what they 
mean when they speak of the United 
Nations. They must ask themselves 
one central question: whose U.N. 
is it? 

When Khrushchev came to New 
York he brought his own answer to 
this question. He said there were 
two, and even three U.N.s—a U.N. 
for the Communist bloc; a U.N. for 
the West; and a U.N. for the so- 
called uncommitted nations. He let 
this third group know that if it had 
any sense whatsoever it would go 
along with the Communist bloc. 
Since the situation in the Congo was 
creating chaos, he also made it clear 
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that he wanted more and more Con- 
gos, more and more Lumumbas. 

In the West, however, we must 
not be diverted, or divert others, 
from the essential question, which is 
the U.N. The United States has taken 
the position that the U.N. is indivis- 
ible. In our dealings with nations 
willing to co-operate in specific 
emergencies, such as the Congo, we 
are more than happy to invite them 
to assume a share of leadership that 
may be entirely disproportionate to 
their power, wealth, or population. 
It would be unfair to burden them 
with the full responsibilities of lead- 
ership and initiative; we are ready, 
however, to provide them with all 
the advantages of our experience 
and our strength—provided that all 
such joint actions, as in the Congo, 
remain entirely supranational. 


le through the Congo crisis, the 
Russians have been taking ad- 
vantage of the more or less sponta- 
neous resentment among colored or 
not-colored people against the Bel- 
gians. No doubt the Belgians are far 
from blameless; but for all they have 
done or failed to do, they have surely 
been punished. It may be hoped 
that equal punishment will be vis- 
ited upon the Communist govern- 
ments for what they have done and 
still do to their own peoples—and 
we don’t mean only Hungary. 

But of all the Russians’ attempts 
to divert the public opinion of man- 
kind from the central issue, what 
they are doing to Dag Hammarskjéld 
is their greatest betrayal of truth. 
Hammarskjéld has always insisted on 
the complete universality of the 
U.N., and for this reason on many 
occasions he has shown himself a 
friend to the Russians. For here is a 
man who has entirely freed himself 
from anything that can even re- 
motely be called nationalism; who 


although thoroughly a man of the 
West, has identified himself with the 
whole community of nations, seek- 
ing only to promote peace among 
them, and progress. 


A HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY now rests 
with the uncommitted nations, 
a responsibility Mr. Nehru has al- 
ready accepted in his offer to send 
troops to the Congo. For now every- 
one must understand what the Rus- 
sians mean by the U.N. and what 
the United States and the other west- 
ern nations mean by the U.N. We 
want to use the U.N. for peace. 
She Soviets, in Mr. Stevenson’s words, 
have made “virtually a declaration 
of war on the United Nations and 
on the principle of international ac- 
tion on behalf of peace.” 

What do the Russians really want? 
Their own U.N.? One thing is cer- 
tain: we are not going to meet their 
threat by imitating them. We shall 
never abandon the principle of U.N. 
universality. We have, to be sure, 
a perfect right to tell some of the 
uncommitted nations not to go too 
far, not to play with fire. We must 
make it clear to the smaller nations 
throughout the world that we do not 
insist that they become members of 
our alliance; all we ask is that they 
support the kind of U.N. for which 
we intend to go on working—the kind 
of U.N. which, as President Kennedy 
has said, is the surest guarantee, 
perhaps the only guarantee, of their 
continued independence. 

As for the Russians, we can only 
say to them quietly, firmly, without 
any kind of saber rattling, that if 
they seek to conquer the Congo, if 
they send in weapons or men from 
the Soviet Union or from the nations 
they have conquered, then we are 
prepared to oppose their unilateral 
action with some unilateral action 
of our own. 
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Ideas: 


A New Defense Industry 


Fae the second cup of coffee, ad- 
vice is no longer free. We live in 
the age of the specialist, and just as 
tooting one’s own horn is now con- 
tracted out to a public-relations firm 
and one’s anxieties to a psychoana- 
lyst, so all kinds of technical prob- 
lems and even questions of high 
policy are more and more frequently 
being handed over to outside au- 
thorities for study and advice. 

Surveys, research reports, and eval- 
uative studies are constantly being 
commissioned by private business 
corporations and all levels of govern- 
ment. The Federal government, hav- 
ing the most problems and the most 
money, is by far the greatest consum- 
er of such advice, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which spends nearly 
half of the Federal budget, consumes 
much more than all the other de- 
partments of government combined. 
As both the development and the use 
of weapons have become increasingly 
intricate and costly, scientific and 
engineering analysts have become 
indispensable to the Defense Depart- 
ment. And as technology has increas- 
ingly affected all phases of military 
policy, specialists from other disci- 
plines have inevitably been drawn 
into the business of providing both 
research and advice. 

In general, the government has 
followed two courses in purchasing 
advice. In many cases, it relies on 
the scientific and technical labora- 
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tories of universities and private in- 
dustry. But the government has also 
established its own corporations in- 
dependent of the civil service. This 
second development emphasizes the 
fact that contracted advice has be- 
come a new instrument of govern- 
ment in our time. 
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M*” OF THESE subsidized govern- 
ment corporations originated in 
the universities and certain defense 
industries. Thus Johns Hopkins 
sponsored the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory for the Navy and the Opera- 
tions Research Office for the Army. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology established the Operations 
Evaluation Group for the Navy, the 
Lincoln Laboratories for all the 
services, and the MITRE Corpora- 
tion for the Air Force. A number 
of universities banded together in 


1956 to establish the Institute for 
Defense Analysis (IDA), a holding 
corporation with several branches 
which advise not only the Detense 
Department but other departments 
and agencies of government as well. 
Other government subsidiaries were 
originally created by private indus- 
try. The RAND Corporation (Re- 
search and Development), which ad- 
vises the Air Force, was in its early 
days a part of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc.; another Air Force 
outfit, the Aerospace Corporation, 
got its start in the Space Technology 
Laboratories, a subsidiary of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge. 

These corporations perform a wide 
variety of services. Some work pri- 
marily on a single weapon or elec- 
tronic system, others on a combina- 
tion of related systems. MITRE 
(M.I.T. RAND Engineers), facetious- 
ly referred to as “M.I.T. Rejected 
Engineers,’ works on complex Air 
Force electronic systems under the 
direction of the Command and Con- 
trol Development Division of the 
Air Research and Development 
Command. MITRE now has sev- 
eral buildings in Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, a branch at Colorado Springs, 
and numerous special field sites. 
Its employees, mostly engineers 
with a sprinkling of scientists, work 
on the complicated job of design 
and integration of electronic systems 
(notably SAGE) in such fields as air 
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defense, strategic warfare, and tacti- 
cal air operations. Aerospace, located 
in Los Angeles, does research-and- 
development work for the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division and is cur- 












































by the Department of Defense to 
keep them from doing so. They are 
also free to take sabbaticals to uni- 
versities across the land, and occa- 
sionally to work on studies for insti- 
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rently helping to develop weapons 
to be based in space. 

Since nearly all of the new strategic 
weapons obviously have an important 
bearing on over-all defense policy, 
the advisory corporations also under- 
take occasional studies of interna- 
tional security problems. Both the 
Institute for Defense Analysis in 
Washington and M.I.T. have re- 
ceived contracts for studies in the 
field of disarmament. 


RAND, OEG, and WSEG 


Probably the three most important 
corporations the government has set 
up to provide expert assistance and 
advice are the RAND Corporation, 
which does most of its work for the 
\ir Force; the Operations Evaluation 
Group (OEG), which is supported 
by the Navy; and the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group (WSEG), 
whose staff is drawn from the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis and which 
works for both the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research, Development 
and Engineering. 

RAND was founded in 1946 at 
Santa Monica, California. There is 
a staff of 850 at its beach-front head- 
quarters, and about 550 of these are 
sufficiently involved in intellectual 
problems to quality for blackboards 
in their offices, a professional status 
symbol of the new industry. RAND 
boasts that it issues a publication a 
day, that its members sit on some 
seventy government committees, and 
that its annual budget amounts to 
$13.5 million. 

RAND differs from OEG and 
WSEG in several important respects. 
First of all, its employees publish 
and talk in public—despite strenu- 
ous and sometimes successful efforts 
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tutions other than the Air Force. 
Such studies have included an analy- 
sis of the economics of space flight 
for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, another on 
water resources for the © state 
of California, and one on urban 
transportation for the Ford Founda- 
tion. While the extent of this “out- 
side” work should not be exagger- 
ated (it produces some twenty per 
cent of RAND’s revenues), it does 
bring the corporation a good deal of 
prestige which contributes in some 
measure to its influence on military 
matters. 

RAND’s members work on a 
wide variety of topics, ranging 
from military strategy and _ tactics 
to disarmament, political analysis, 
and economics. The basic contract 
under which RAND operates speci- 
fies that it is not under any obli- 
gation to do studies for the Air 
Force that for one reason or an- 
other it does not consider worth- 
while. Yet in some respects its inde- 
pendence and influence are more 
apparent than real. RAND, it has 
been said, is rather like a “celibate 
mistress” to the Air Force, kept 
but ignored. Many of its individ- 
ual employees resent the fact that 
their military bosses do not always 
listen to advice as closely as they 
might—a failure of attention that is 
apt to occur when the advice does 
not conform to Air Force thinking. 
But seeking an audience elsewhere, 
especially in public print, is apt to 
invite reproof. Take, for instance, 
the case of Herman Kahn, one of 
RAND’s prominent analysts, who 
saw fit to write a book while on a 
sabbatical at Princeton University. 
Entitled On Thermonuclear War, 
the book was widely reviewed, and 


in no time had aroused a lively and 
possibly useful controversy. Its views, 
however, were apparently not popu- 
lar with those higher up. Within a 
few weeks, editors around the coun- 
try received a letter from a senior 
analyst in the math division of 
RAND disavowing the book on be- 
half of the corporation and denounc- 
ing the “troglodytic, apocalyptic 
visions of Kahn.” 

Such are the occupational hazards 
of the business. The problem ana- 
lyst is threatened by confinement 
and frustration on one hand and on 
the other by enthusiastic acceptance 
so long as he comes up with answers 
that please his superiors. In between, 
of course, he often succeeds in doing 
useful and even brilliant work. 


yen Navy's Operations Evaluation 
Group (OEG) operates quite 
differently from RAND. Its mem- 
bers work in the heart of the Penta- 
gon in a sealed-off section with a 
guard at the entrance. The oldest ol 
the problem-analysis organizations, 
it is also one of the smallest. Its fifty- 
odd experts rarely publish except 
within the Navy, and never talk out- 
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side it. While RAND maintains that 
much of its influence rests on its 
reputation outside the Air Force, 
OEG officials feel that their power lies 
in their anonymity and service loyal- 
ty. The subjects they work on are 
similar to those studied at RAND, 
but more specifically related to the 
plans of the Navy. The organization 
has never done outside work, and it 
never undertakes the sort of political 
studies for which RAND has become 
known. 
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Like OEG, the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group (WSEG) operates 
at the very heart of Pentagon secre- 
cy. Originally created as an ordinary 
civil-service agency by the first Secre- 
tary of Defense, James Forrestal, 
WSEG has since been joined to the 
Institute for Defense Analysis as a 
more or less independent govern- 
ment-subsidized organization. The 
regular services look upon WSEG 
with some annoyance, since it is 
almost always in a position § to 
second-guess them. For example, 
WSEG may _ consider a_ pro- 
posal for increasing the airlilt for 
limited-war operations that the 
Army has long and passionately ad- 
vocated. Or it may review the tech- 
nological requirements for a counter- 
force strategy aimed at knocking out 
an enemy’s weapons, which is cur- 
rent Air Force doctrine, in compari- 
son with those for a counterpopula- 
tion strategy aimed at wiping out 
enemy cities, as advocated by the 
Navy; such a study would certainly 
involve an evaluation of the two 
latest weapon systems—the recently 
tested Minuteman and the Polaris 
now in service—on which the two 
services respectively base much of 
their arguments over these compet- 
ing strategies. 

Because of WSEG’s sensitive posi- 
tion in the uneasy tangle of inter- 
service rivalry, the Joint Chiefs have 
at times been loath to use it as freely 
and as often as the high quality of 
its personnel would seem to warrant. 
Not only do WSEG studies sometimes 
shy away from the central problems 
ol military security, but those which 
it does produce do not always reach 
the people who could make best use 
of them. The Joint Chiefs, for ex- 
ample, have sometimes been known 
to withhold WSEG studies from the 
State Department, although the in- 
formation was of the utmost impor- 
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tance in the formulation of foreign 
policy. When asked how he has used 
WSEG, one chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs said bluntly: “To prove to 
the others [members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff] that something I al- 
ready know to be so is so.” 


Have Computer, Will Advise 


Apart trom the wholly owned subsidi- 
aries, the government also supports 
various private problem-analysis 
organizations, sometimes providing 
revenues of up to seventy-five pei 
cent of their total incomes. Further- 
more, almost all major defense 
contractors now have their own 
problem-analysis shops. Some ol 
these, such as those at Douglas and 
Boeing, are located right in the plant. 
Other companies set up their ana- 
lysts on what they like to call 
“campuses.” General Electric has its 
campus in a former hotel in Santa 
Barbara, while Lockheed’s is to be 
found at Bedminister in the com- 
muter country of northern New 
Jersey. 

Other private analysis factories 
are scattered about, or near, real 
college campuses. The Stanford Re- 
search Institute, for instance, has 
expanded since 1946 trom a staff ol 
three, housed in two rooms, to a stafl 
of some two thousand who now do 
a $25-million business in a new mil- 
lion-dollar building just off the 
Stanford University campus. A much 
smaller organization, Operations & 
Policy Research, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C., contracts out to part-time con- 
sultants most of the contracts it re- 
ceives trom the government. Founded 
in 1955, OPR maintains a very small 
staff but has more than a hundred 
consultants on tap in forty different 
academic fields, including theology, 
although primarily in the social 
sciences. 

Most of the companies in the 
private sector of the new and boom- 
ing advice industry tend to supple- 
ment a small permanent staff with 
part-time consultants. Take United 
Research Incorporated of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Founded within the 
Harvard Business School in 1947, 
U.R. became a profit organization in 
1958; it has roughly a hundred on its 
staff, but some forty professors, 
mostly from Harvard and M.I.T., are 
on tap as paid consultants. 

The job of the analyst in private 


industry, usually in an electronics 
or aircraft company, differs in one 
important respect from that of his 
counterparts in the government-sub- 
sidized corporations. He is often 
called upon to explain not only how 
the government might use a certain 
kind of product but why it should 
buy the product from a specific com- 
pany. To do this, he must, of neces- 
sity, try to “sell’’ a policy in which 
his company’s product may be inte- 
grated. To this end, it is usually the 
company analyst, not the commer- 
cial salesman, who sets up “briefings” 
in the offices of the Pentagon. He 
will then, for example, not only tell 
the government how a B-70 can be 
built but why it is in the interests 
of our national strategy to have a 
force of B-70 bombers on call. Boe- 
ing has gone one step lturther and 
actually has a company handout, 
prepared by its analysts, which gives 
Boeing's concept of the best balance 
of weapons for our national military 
establishment. 

All this, of course, is only to be 
expected in an age of rapid techno 
logical change. Any new weapon 
system is likely to raise more prob 
lems than it solves. And the analvst 


is expected to deal with all of them. 
In addition to his functions as pitch- 
man and foreign-policy adviser, he 
must also act as a kind of walkie 
talkie between the command posts in 
the Pentagon, where the final de- 
cisions on strategy are made, and the 
company’s engineering and designing 
offices, where the chief concern is 
with the manufacture of specifi 
products. 

A number of advisory organi- 
zations manufacture reports and 
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reports alone. Among their clients 
are the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Com- 
merce Department, and a host of 
othe agencies. Even 
Congress, an organization that has 
hitherto been prone to think of it- 
sell as having adequate intellectual 
resources of its own, has been buy- 


government 


ing outside advice. 

Iwo years ago, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ordered several 
studies, including one that may well 
prove to be an important working 
document for the new administra- 
tion. The contract was let to the 


Washington Center of Foreign Polli- 
cy Research, a subsidiary of Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore, and resulted 
in a sizable work entitled Develop- 
ments in Military Technology and 
Their Influence on U.S. Strategy and 
Policy. One of the principal authors 
was Paul H. Nitze, former head of 
the Policy Planning staff in the State 
Department, who has recently been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security 
Affairs. 


The Uses and Abuses of Analysis 


Even the RAND Corporation would 
have difficulty producing an accu- 
rate evaluation of the total effect on 
our government of the vast output 
of contracted advice. It is, how- 
ever, abundantly clear that contract- 
ed advice and information are not al- 
ways used simply to gain intellectual 
perspective. Problem analysis may 
be used as a means with which to 
gain power, or it may provide the 
sand into which the reluctant deci- 
sion maker can stick his head. The 
president of one of the better-known 
private advisory agencies once said 
flatly that he lived on government 
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indecision. He described in detail 
the way in which the hesitant deci- 
sion maker can be brought to sign 
a contract by the promise that a fat 
and learned document prepared by 
an advisory group will give him not 
only sanction to follow a given line 
of policy but a stout defense should 
the policy later come under attack. 
In this sense, policy analysts play on 
the same kind of fear and expecta- 
tion that insurance salesmen do. 

As a weapon in the great bureau- 
cratic wars in Washington—the con- 
stant engagements, say, between the 
Department of Delense and the 
Bureau of the Budget, or between 
the Executive and the Legislative 
Branches—policy analysis is frequent- 





ly used by a subordinate to go over 
a superior’s head. It is increasingly 
being used for the aerial passes and 
long end runs that get around entire 
echelons and departments. One pol- 
icy position, initiated within a gov- 
ernment department, was finally sent 
out for editing and the appropriate 
imprimatur to a private analysis 
group simply to ensure its being 
read further up in the hierarchy. 
The cost was a thousand dollars a 
page, but the man who let the con- 
tract was content: the maneuver had 
actually saved the government many 
times that sum, he claimed, simply 
because it got the study read. 


7 GREATEST resistance to the 

practice of farming out thinking, 
it is generally agreed, is to be found 
in the State Department. One prob- 
lem-analysis salesman has described 
his efforts to sell a study to the 
toughest market in Washington, the 
State Department's Policy Planning 
Staff. ““They say they can get practi- 
cally all the studies they want out of 
their own research division,” he said, 
“plus an occasional specialized con- 
tract to M.I.T. or some individual. 


But to tell the truth, I think it is 
more than that. State doesn’t believe 
in contingency planning like the 
military, and where there is no plan- 
ning there can be no study con- 
tracts.” 

His conclusion is certainly dubious, 
but there is no doubt that in its 
quiet but stubborn competition with 
the Pentagon, the State Department 
has found reasons to be somewhat 
wary of contracted advice. The Pen- 
tagon’s research studies are obviously 
intended, at least in part, to buttress 
its claims to an increasing share in 
the making of policy. The Defense 
Department, it should be noted, has 
new contracts for disarmament stud- 
ies by M.LT., the Institute for De- 
fense Analysis, and RAND. 


Who Reads the Stuff? 


In the advice business, as in othe 
manufacturing enterprises, it fre- 
quently seems that nothing succeeds 
like success. Once an idea has been 
advanced and generally accepted, it 
tends to become a fad, and the sub- 
ject of still further studies and pub- 
licity. This was certainly true of the 
concept of arms control. Four years 
ago, it was conspicuously frowned 
on. Today it is high fashion, the sub- 
ject of books, articles, conferences, 
and studies of all kinds. Unfortu- 
nately, such faddism tends to bring 
to the fore those whose intelligence 
is more supple than profound. ‘Take, 
for example, the (somewhat cen- 
sored) case of Analyst X. 

Analyst X, who works for a _ pri- 
vate corporation, started with a small 
contract from a government-sup- 
ported advisory group. At first he 
was against arms control—until arms 
control became popular. Later on, 
he was all over the country sitting 
on panels to expound and defend it. 
He was able to give the illusion of 
talking science before nonscientists, 
and social science before scientific 
types. But his greatest asset lies in 
what one of his colleagues has de- 
scribed as “an outstanding ability 
to crash through open doors.” This 
talent has proved to be a profitable 
one. 

It doesn’t take much talent to ride 
a trend. But to reverse or criticize 
a policy already in effect is some- 
thing else again. And while the an- 
alyst is often called upon to advise on 
policy positions before an official 
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decision has been made and a repu- 
tation staked on it, he is not nearly 
so often called upon to review a posi- 
tion. Of course, a Congressional com- 
mittee may ask an analyst to take 
a critical view of the policy of the 
Executive Branch. Or a new admin- 
istration may ask the analysts to re- 
view old policy. But those who earn 
their living as professional advisers 
are rarely encouraged to criticize the 
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policy of those who provide their 
bread and butter. What is surprising 
is the number of times they are will- 
ing to take the risk. Evidence of this 
sort of professional courage is fre- 
quently entombed in government 
files, which are filled with studies 
that have been supressed solely be- 
cause they were critical of established 
policy. 

As distinguished from the man- 
agerial officials who run his cor- 
poration, the working analyst often 
feels that he is not only a prophet 
without honor but one who can’t 
even seem to get anyone to listen to 
him. If he is convinced of the im- 
portance of what he has to say, he 
either—at some risk to his job secu- 
rity—takes to the lecture circuit or 
writes a book, as Herman Kahn has 
done, or he buttonholes people in 
the Pentagon, or whispers in the ear 
of a congressman if he can find one 
who will hear him out. 

For his bosses the problem is often 
much more simple. Those who run 
the problem-analysis corporations, 
particularly the government-subsi- 
dized organizations, usually have im- 
pressive contacts in the world of 
high policy. They often sit on vari- 
ous scientific advisory boards—per- 
haps even the President’s. Their 
friends are political appointees, the 
chiefs of the several services, and 
high-ranking members of influential 
Congressional committees. Supported 
by the impressive studies of their 
underlings, these men, who are 
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themselves usually scientists and en- 
gineers of high repute, can and do 
play a decisive role in the selection 
of the major weapon systems that 
determine our defense policies. Such 
was the case with Polaris, which was 
originally “sold” to the Navy chiefs 
and the White House by outside 
individuals such as these. 

One important reason why person- 
al promotion is important in the 
advice business is that the reports 
themselves often go unread—even 
by other analysts. While there is an 
abundance of buyers and an abun- 
dance of sellers, there is only a hand- 
ful of consumers. Who has time to 
read a study report that more often 
than not looks as big as a metropoli- 
tan phone directory anyway? For- 
mer Secretary of Defense McElroy 
once became furious upon discover- 
ing that he had not seen an expen- 
sive study of air defense until several 
months after it was finished. But as 
an assistant remarked, “How did 
I know he had not seen it, or wanted 
to see it, even that he should see it?” 


The Brass’s Brain Trust 


There is no doubt that those who 
specialize in giving advice to the gov- 
ernment have made a number of 
valuable contributions to the nation- 
al welfare. But in one respect, prob- 
lem-analysis corporations, whether 
privately or Federally controlled, 
have—until recently at least—consti- 
tuted a problem in themselves to 
Washington. Between them they 
have directly or indirectly drained 
away [rom government service a con- 
siderable number of specialists whom 
the government could have used to 
advantage within its own depart- 
ments. And in a way the government 
has been encouraging the pilferage. 
In all the subsidized government 
corporations, salaries are comparable 
to those in industry. The same man 
who in civil service will get a salary 
of from $11,000 to $13,000 can com- 
mand from $15,000 to $18,000 as a 
starter from a government subsid- 
iary, and can look forward to making 
a good deal more than the $25,000 
that the Secretary of Defense now 
receives. Retirement plans are much 
better, vacations are longer, and 
working hours are more flexible in 
the government subsidiaries than in 
the civil service. The corporation 
man travels first class, while the civil 


servant, to whom, incidentally, he 
may report, travels second class. 
There are signs, however, that 
under the Kennedy administration a 
reversal of this trend may be getting 
under way. Charles Hitch, a senior 
economic analyst at RAND, has been 
appointed Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department, and he has 
brought in ten other experts from 
RAND. Three top officials of the 
Aerospace Corporation have been 
tapped for government service: Ros- 
well B. Gilpatric, its board chair- 
man, is now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, a 
trustee, is now Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Tech- 
nology; and Najeeb E. Halaby, its 
treasurer and general counsel, has 
been appointed administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


| oe THE NEXT few years, the ex- 
pert analysis of institutional 
problems is certainly going to be in- 
creasingly important to national se- 
curity. Research costs, including both 
technical and policy studies, have al- 
ready grown from $750 million in 
1940 to roughly $12 billion in 1960, 
and the growth is bound to continue. 

In both the First and Second 
World Wars, production was the 
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backbone of national defense. In the 
period since the Second World War, 
military security has depended in 
large measure on the development 
of new weapons. The solution 
of specialized military 
ranging from nuts-and-bolts technol 
ogy to the highest realms of policy, 
has quite properly been recognized 
as a job that requires the best brains, 
both inside and outside the govern- 
ment. The Federal government—and 
especially the Defense Department— 
has a clear responsibility to get the 
best advice available. There is also, 
of course, an equal responsibility to 
make sure that the advice is used 
both efficiently and wisely by those 
who must make the final decision. 


problems, 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 





Crypto-Gaullism 
On the French Left 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
7 RECENT three-day session of 
the French Communist Party’s 
Central Committee reveals an inter- 
esting disarray that has developed 
among local Communists and fellow 
travelers during the last few weeks. 
Marcel Servin, who as “organization- 
al secretary” had long been the par- 
ty’s key administrative officer, and 
Laurent Casanova, who headed the 
Peace Movement, the most important 
front organization in France, were 
both put on trial before their peers 
for what might be termed crypto- 
Gaullist deviations in regard to the 
recent referendum on Algeria. 

Both defendants refused to recant, 
although in accordance with party 
etiquette they eventually signed a 
unanimous resolution condemning 
their “opportunistic” heresy. Servin, 
a wiry, sardonic-looking former rail- 
way worker and wartime Resistance 
leader, started a ritual self-criticism 
but then spoiled it by saying: “Like 
everybody else, I am more or less 
stubborn. When I have an idea in 
my head, I look for arguments to 
back it up.” This, as Maurice Thorez, 
the apparently indestructible secre- 
tary-general of the party, pointed out 
later, was a completely un-Marxist 
attitude. But Servin’s lapse into the 
thought and speech patterns of nor- 
mal humanity is by no means the 
only symptom of ideological erosion 
in the French party. The present 
disturbance, like others that have 
rocked the party since 1930, is above 
all a power struggle among its top 
bureaucrats: Servin in particular has 
long been regarded as a likely suc- 
cessor to Thorez. That is not the 
whole story, however. There are 
some unusual features in the back- 
ground of the latest crisis which, 
though perhaps less violent than ear- 
lier ones, may turn out to have more 
far-reaching implications. 
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A number of French Communist 
intellectuals have already torn up 
their party cards in disgust with 
Thorez’ dictatorial rule. According 
to an informed but possibly ex- 
treme estimate by Auguste Lecoeur, 
the chief victim of the next-to-last 
Communist purge, total member- 
ship is down from a peak of 900,- 


000 in 1946 to less than 200,000 
today. Other  intellectuals—among 
them the novelist and Resistance 


poet Louis Aragon, a friend of Lau- 
rent Casanova—are threatened with 
excommunication. The main front 
organizations are in turmoil if not 
in revolt. There are hints of an im- 
pending schism in the powerful Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail 
(cer), the Communist-controlled la- 
bor organization. It is sufficient to 
read the strangely lukewarm resolu- 
tions of confidence in the party lead- 
ership emanating from the various 
provincial federations—each the par- 
ticular fief of some member of the 
Central Committee—to realize that 
the two alleged heretics have a strong 
and mutinous following. All this 
could lead in time either to the 
overthrow of the dominant Thorez 
faction or to the worst split in the 
history of the French party. 

Day after day in the party press, 
leading Communist spokesmen— 
Thorez, Jacques Duclos, Francois 
Billoux, Etienne Fajon, Waldeck- 
Rochet, etc.—keep on attacking the 
deviationists, but the tone is curi- 
ously restrained. Duclos in a recent 
article even admitted that Servin and 
Casanova had up to then respected 
party discipline. “But discipline,” he 
insisted, “is no substitute for convic- 
tion.” 

The refusal of the orthodox party 
press to publish what Servin and 
Casanova said in their own defense 
at the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, or even to specify tn con- 


crete terms exactly where the two 
strayed from the party line, shows 
that Thorez and his henchmen do 
not feel wholly secure. French po- 
litical observers suspect that Casa- 
nova and Servin will be eased out of 
their party jobs—both are now on 
sick leave—but for the time being 
will not be banished from the party. 
The real showdown is yet to come. 

Translated out of Communist jar- 
gon, the basic party charges against 
Servin, Casanova, and the other her- 
etics is that they are soft on Gaullism, 
which they tailed to recognize as 
nothing more than an expression of 
monopoly capitalism. Starting from 
this original error, some of the cul- 
prits drew fallacious distinctions be- 
tween the sinister forcés of interna- 
tional capitalism and a less pernicious 
French variety that supports de 
Gaulle. An even graver deviation, 
Thorez explained in his speech be- 
fore the Central Committee, is the 
view that de Gaulle is somehow 
“above the monopolies” and is not 
dependent on them. 


Nostalgia for Patriotism 
Servin and Casanova, according to 
Thorez, have been misled about the 
true nature of Gaullism since shortly 
after the general’s return to power 
in 1958, and repeated efforts to 
straighten them out have proved 
fruitless. In consequence _ their 
political morals have been going 
downhill. During the referendum 
campaign in December and January, 
they failed to support wholehearted- 
ly the party decision to wage an 
all-out attack on de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy. After the vote, in which sev- 
enty-five per cent of the electorate 
supported de Gaulle, they had the 
temerity to criticize the party leader- 
ship for its conduct of the campaign. 
Though it is a standard technique 
of Communist leadership in all coun- 
tries to find some scapegoat for every 
party setback, the specific accusations 
against the principal victims in this 
case corroborate reports of strong re- 
sistance to the party line on the ref- 
erendum issue in the Peace Move- 
ment, in the Communist-controlled 
women’s organizations, in the cGrT, 
among intellectuals who normally 
accept the party’s guidance, and even 
in a number of party cells or sec- 
tions. It is significant that both Servin 
and Casanova are identified with the 
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party's wartime underground, the 
survivors of which sometimes betray 
a nostalgia for the patriotic camara- 
derie of the Resistance—as against 
Thorez’ faction, composed partly of 
holdovers from the prewar Popular 
Front, partly of ambitious young 
people trained in party work since 
the war. 


‘Peace ... a Hard Blow’ 


Of course, no Communists or even 
fellow travelers admit that they have 
any sympathy for Gaullism as a doc- 
trine. In fact, one of the specific 
charges against Servin and Casanova 
is that last fall they tried to involve 
the party in a violent street demon- 
stration against the government's 
Algerian policy organized by the 
non-Communist Left, and that they 
sympathized with the left-wing intel- 
lectuals’ campaign in favor of de- 
sertion from the army, which the 
party condemned. 

The inconsistency is more appar- 
ent than real. The most rabid French 
leftists feel the pull of de Gaulle’s 
magnetism even when they con- 
sciously resist it. When—as during 
the war, or in crushing the Algiers 
insurrection last year—he seems to be 
renewing the Jacobin tradition of 
democratic nationalism, the pull 
often becomes irresistible. 

“At heart we're all Jacobins,” a 
militant leader of the non-Commu- 
nist Left admitted to me a few weeks 
ago. “That means that there is a 
streak of chauvinism in all of us.” 

Thorez, whose servile obedience 
to the Kremlin (when he is not flirt- 
ing with Peking) often obliges him to 
uphold the national interests of the 
Soviet Union rather than those of 
France, fully realizes the danger in 
what he termed “this nationalist 
demagoguery to which Gaullism 
opens the door.” 

The danger is all the more deadly 
from the Communist viewpoint now 
that de Gaulle is headed toward 
negotiations with the leaders of 
the Algerian nationalist rebellion. 
“Peace in Algeria,” remarks the So- 
cialist newspaper Le Populaire, 
“would strike a hard blow at the 
[C.P.] leadership since it would show 
up Maurice Thorez’ monumental 
misreading both of the Gaullist ré- 
gime and of the Algerian problem.” 
Algeria all along has been the big- 
gest obstacle to bridging the gap 
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between de Gaulle and the French 
Left. If he achieves a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war—or at least con- 
vinces the country that he has done 
all that an honorable’ French- 
man could do to achieve one—the 
obstacle will disappear. Then the 
political climate will be favorable 
for realizing the dream of former 
Premier Mendés-France and other 
French liberals of an authentically 
national French labor party that 
would drain away the greater part of 
the Communists’ working-class sup- 
port. The emphasis de Gaulle put in 
his year-end TV address to the na- 





tion on making 1961 a “social year” 
and the apparent resurgence of left- 
wing Gaullism as a serious political 
force naturally encourage this trend. 
Other background factors behind 
the current unrest in the French 
Communist Party increase its vulner- 
ability to strains from within—pro- 
vided the basic condition of an early 
peace in Algeria is met. One is the 
all too apparent cynicism with which 
the Kremlin seems to be trying to 
sabotage an acceptable peace in Al- 
geria by supporting the extremist 
elements of the F.L.N. against 
Ferhat Abbas’s more moderate fac- 
tion. The thinly disguised hostility 
of the French Communist press to the 
peacemaking role of Tunisia’s Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba, formerly 
hailed as a champion of anti-colonial- 
ism, is a clear indication of the pres- 
ent Soviet policy in North Africa. 


oo and Servin, especially the 
former, had long been identified 
with Soviet Ambassador Sergei Vina- 
gradov’s policy of trying to wean 


sing French 


de Gaulle from the Atlantic alli- 
ance. Both men had powertul friends 
in the Kremlin, and last year Casa- 
nova won a Lenin Peace Prize. This 
should have made him invulnerable, 
and for a long time it did. The ob- 
vious fact that he is no longer in- 
vulnerable is taken in well-informed 
left-wing circles here to indicate that 
there has been a radical change in 
Soviet foreign policy since Khru- 
shchev's visit to France last spring. 
Khrushchev is no longer interested 
in wooing de Gaulle, and it is feared 
that his new policy of backing the 
most revolutionary wing of North 
African nationalism will mean 
chronic conflict with French, and for 
that matter American, interests in 
the area. 

The rivalry between Moscow and 
Peking for leadership of the Com- 
munist world is also’ involved. 
Thorez, who tor some time had 
vainly been seeking a free hand in 
dealing with Casanova, is said to 
have made a deal with Khrushchev 
at the meeting of the eighty- 
one Communist parties in Moscow 
last fall. In return for French sup- 
port of the Kremlin's position in the 
dispute with Peking, Khrushchev al- 
legedly abandoned his former pro- 
tégé, Casanova, along with Servin, 
to his fate. This has doubly annoyed 
the Chinese, because while Thorez’ 
hard line sounds closer in mood to 
Peking’s than to the Kremlin's, the 
real “Peking clique” in the French 
Communist Party—a clandestine but 
seemingly rather important group— 
is thought to include some members 
of the new opposition. In fact, there 
have been rumors that Servin him- 
self had some connection with it. 


Two Reports from Moscow 
Soviet anti-Semitism is another fac- 
tor contributing to demoralization 
among Communist or fellow-travel- 
intellectuals. Wartime 
memories make the French !eft- 
wing conscience especially sensitive 
to the problem, and the only effec- 
tive answer that the party has found 
to questions or protests relating to it 
has been to admit confidentially that 
there is a little anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union but to claim that it is 
rapidly disappearing now that Stalin 
is out of the way. 

A visit to Moscow in 1958 by three 
Jewish members of the French Com- 
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munist Party, headed by a _ well- 
known Paris lawyer, Haim Slovés 
—who in defiance of a party ban 
published his gloomy findings in a 
Yiddish monthly—largely cut the 
ground from under these claims. 
Last month another prominent Jew- 
ish lawyer here, a member of the 
France-U.S.S.R. Committee, returned 
from the Soviet Union, where he had 
a long, fruitless talk with Presidium 
member Yekaterina Furtseva—and 
deepened the gloom in Communist 
or fellow-traveling Jewish circles 
here by his conclusions. It is also 
reported in these circles that at the 
meeting of the eighty-one Commu- 
nist Parties in November the Chinese 
delegation, undeterred by Peking’s 
support of Arab anti-Semitism, 
launched a biting attack on the So- 
vet variety, which impressed western 
Communist intellectuals with the 
seriousness of the issue. 

Finally there is the ghost of Stalin. 
Under Thorez’ dictatorship the 
French Communist Party has re- 
mained what it was in Stalin’s day, 
hardly rendering even lip service to 
the slogans of de-Stalinization that 
have helped to check the party's de- 
cline in other countries. Several of 
Khrushchey’s advisers are reported 
to be unhappy over this situation 
and to have counseled continued 
protection of the opposition faction 
here, in the hope that it would put 
some pressure on Thorez to accept at 
least a mild renovation. By finally 
sacrificing the opposition and giving 
what seems to be unconditional sup- 
port to the worn-out and discredited 
Thorez clique, it is possible that 
Khrushchev has prepared the way 
for an eventual Communist political 
debacle. 

Probably more leaders of Afro- 
Asian nationalism have been formed 
in the Sorbonne and other western 
universities than in Moscow's Lenin 
University, and Paris remains one of 
the great ideological poles of the 
world. A major break between So- 
viet Communism and French left- 
wing intellectualism, with its queer 
muddle of Marxist, Jacobin, and 
anarchist traditions, coinciding with 
a reconciliation between the French 
left wing and the moderate elements 
of North African nationalism, would 
have a deep political impact—not 
only in Europe but in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America as well. 
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Poverty in America: 


What Will Congress Do? 


SAR A. LEVITAN 


A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT from 
West Virginia testified recently 
before a Congressional committee 
that children in his district often 
come to school without breakfast be- 
cause there is no food at home. 
The only full meal that they have 
is the hot lunch provided by the 
schools, and the children even save 
part of their lunch to share with 
members of their family. An eastern 
Kentucky congressman told of hun- 
dreds of children in his district fail- 
ing to attend school because they 
lack adequate clothing and shoes. 
The Presidential election campaign 
provided our national leaders with 
ample opportunity to go out and, as 
Lyndon Johnson put it, “taste, smell, 
and hear” the misery that haunts 
dozens of communities. This has pre- 
pared the way for action. President 
Kennedy is committed to giving de- 
pressed-area legislation “the most 
important domestic priority.” Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
says: “We are conscious that unem- 


ployment is not only a statistic . .. 
it's a human problem affecting the 
lives of men, women, and children. 


Why Depressed Areas? 

A major factor accounting for de- 
pressed conditions in most of the 
urban communities has been a lack 
of industrial diversification. Depend- 
ence upon one industry can be fatal. 
Technological changes, reversal in 
consumer demand, shifts in plant 
location, and depletion of resources 
can strip these communities of their 
job sources almost overnight or else 
strangle them slowly. 

Profound technological changes 
resulting in greatly increased produc- 
tivity in coal mining, accompanied 
by a decline in the nation’s demand 
for coal, have wrought economic 
havoc in the bituminous mining 
areas of Pennsylvania, eastern Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and southern 
Illinois. The American homeowner's 
switch from the coal stoker to the 
oil or gas furnace has slashed de- 
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mand for anthracite and left miners 
idle in Scranton, the nation’s anthra- 
cite center. Some 150 miles to the 
west, in Altoona, where the produc- 
tion and maintenance of steam loco- 
motives was a major source of 
employment, the triumph of the die- 
sel engine—now so complete that 
last year the railroads consumed less 
than two million tons of coal (as 
against 132 million tons in 1944)— 
has created a gaping employment 
hole in the city. The decline in coal 
consumption by the railroads meant 
a loss of some fifty thousand jobs for 
bituminous coal miners at their pres- 
ent rates of production. 

Examples like these can be multi- 
plied at will. In hundreds of com- 
munities in the United States, only 
one or two companies provide more 
than half the manufacturing jobs. 
This is not to say that every one of 
them faces high unemployment. 
Many of the companies can easily 
adjust production to changes in de- 
mand for a given product or com- 
modity. However, these areas are 
prime candidates for distress even 
when the economy as a whole is 
making out well. 

Let us take the experience of San- 
ford, Maine, as an example of a 
community depending upon one em- 
ployer for a large percentage of its 
total employment. A mill producing 
woolen goods was its economic 
base. It closed in 1954. Since then 
more than one out of every eight 
workers in the city has remained 
unemployed. Efforts by business, la- 
bor, and civic leaders to attract new 
industry have been as unceasing as 
they have been unsuccessful. 


The Limits of Self-Help 


From Sanford, Maine, to Detroit, 
Michigan; from a one-mill textile 
town to a major industrial complex, 
the same factors are at work. Auto- 
mation and dispersal of production 
has left a tenth of Detroit’s workers 
unemployed during the past three 
years. More recently they have shared 
this experience with the major 
steel-producing areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Indeed, unless demand for steel re- 
vives markedly, the industrial heart 
of the nation may become scarred 
with areas of chronic unemployment. 

The official count is kept by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. It now 
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classifies twenty major cities, equal 
to one out of every seven major 
labor-market areas—cities with a 
population of fifty thousand or more 
—as having “substantial and persist- 
ent labor surplus.” (‘“Persistent’”’ is 
the word that carries the sting here.) 
Some eighty smaller centers are listed 
too. Altogether about a hundred 
cities, scattered among almost half 
the states of the Union and with a 
total labor force of more than six 
million, are now experiencing con- 
tinued high unemployment. Aver- 
age unemployment in these cities 
exceeds ten per cent; in some it is 
twenty per cent. In the past three 
years the number of these distressed 
areas has increased steadily. 

How about rural distress? On 
small and marginal farms there al- 
ways is some work. But such partial 
employment wastes human resources 
and is a thin disguise for unemploy- 
ment. Depletion of resources, un- 
economic size of farm units, inability 
to keep pace with technological ad- 
vances, inadequate off-farm employ- 
ment opportunities, and inadequate 
educational and vocational training 
—these in the general framework of 
an overextended farm economy are 
among the causes of rural distress. 
The nation’s three hundred rural 
counties of lowest income have a 
total population of six million. Per 
capita income in these counties stag- 
nates at about one-fourth of the 
national average. 

All in all, more than a tenth of 
the American people live in chronic 
labor-surplus areas. 

Practically all the distressed indus- 
trial communities and many of the 
low-income rural areas have tried to 
attract new industry and broaden 
their economic base. They are moti- 
vated by one objective—the creation 
of new jobs. Experience has shown, 
however, that once a community 
becomes prey to chronic unemploy- 
ment, “Operation Bootstrap” rarely 
works. Outside help is crucial. For 
example, in Hazleton, Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, a depressed 
anthracite town, the civic leaders 
raised $6 million which helped cre- 
ate three thousand new jobs. Yet 
one out of every seven workers in 
Hazleton is still jobless. “Outside 
assistance which would accelerate 
the Hazleton program seems war- 
ranted,” a Commerce Department 


study concluded in 1959 in typically 
guarded bureaucratese. 

Theoretically, moving on to green- 
er pastures may seem a solution. In 
practice, however, it is of limited 
use. Experience shows that workers, 
particularly older ones, have strong 
roots in their communities; dis- 
tressed or not, they are at home. 
Migration to new areas is difficult 
for them, often impractical. Their 
skills, no longer wanted in their own 
communities, are equally useless in 
seeking jobs elsewhere. Workers who 
do venture forth and find work often 
are the first victims of a downturn 
in business. Their precarious hold 
on the new environment gone, they 
tend to return home, aggravating 
anew the unemployment and relief 
problems in the depressed areas. And 
of course in the last few years, with 
unemployment on the rise through- 
out the country, job opportunities 
for workers from such areas in more 
prosperous communities have de- 
clined sharply. 

Besides, such migration involves 
a host of problems. The uprooted 
worker and his family increase pres- 
sure on housing, schools, churches, 
and recreational facilities in the new 
area, while facilities in the old place, 
poor as they are, remain under- 
utilized and are often abandoned. 
Workers willing to pack up and go 
often find it impossible to sell their 
homes at all, let alone obtain a fair 
price. Whatever migration does oc- 
cur only serves to further darken the 
horizon for those who stay behind. 


The Douglas Bill 


It was Senator Paul H. Douglas who 
in 1955 introduced the first bill to 
aid chronic labor-surplus areas and 
thus fired the opening shot in what 
has turned out to be a long and 
tedious series of legislative engage- 
ments. The basic purpose of the 
legislation has never varied; it is to 
create jobs in distressed areas. The 
ingredients are essentially these: 

€ Self-analysis. A community's de- 
velopment organization must have 
comprehensive knowledge about its 
current and potential resources, both 
physical and human. Armed with an 
inventory of its resources, a com- 
munity can discuss its advantages 
with a prospective entrepreneur on a 
specific and factual basis, and can 
indicate the kind of industries the 
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local industrial development com- 
mittee should try to attract. Fre- 
quently, communities need guidance 
and aid in assessing their potential. 
The Douglas bill would provide 
such assistance. 

€ Supply of capital. Lack of capi- 
tal is a major obstacle to the recovery 
of labor-surplus areas. ‘Testimony 
presented before the Douglas sub- 
committee over the past five years, 
filling more than 3,900 closely print- 
ed pages, provides ample evidence 
that traditional lending institutions 
in depressed areas are less venture- 
some than their counterparts in ex- 
panding communities. 

Douglas would have the Federal 
government provide prospective em- 
part of the 
capital at 


needed 
interest 
rates, the balance to be furnished by 


ployers with 
long-term low 
state and local government sources, 
and, of course, by the entrepreneur 
himself. 

€ Public facilities. Distressed areas 
often lack without which 
industry simply will not “bite” (wa- 
ter, power, roads, schools,’ etc.). A 
frequent reason is the deteriorated 
tax base and chronic low income of 
the citizenry. To improve facilities, 
the Douglas bill would provide for 
the creation of a separate fund from 
which communities obtain 
credit or, in extreme cases, grants, 
depending upon the ability of the 
community and the state to con- 
tribute. 

€ Training. In low-income rural 
areas, industrial skills have never 
been developed. In others, the mar- 
ket for given skills has vanished. 
Douglas’s answer is to allocate addi- 
tional Federal funds to chronic 
labor-surplus areas for financing 
wider vocational training and _ re- 
training. This would be a new de- 
parture only in its scale and direc- 
tion, for the Federal government has 
participated in vocational training 
programs since the First World War. 
The shape of specific programs 
would be determined by the needs 
of new or potential industries that 
might locate in the community. 

Unemployed workers undergoing 
training who are not already receiv- 
ing unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits would receive subsistence pay- 
ments equal to the average unem- 
ployment benefits in their states. 
The payments would be limited 


facilities 


could 
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to sixteen weeks: and until its ef- 
fectiveness was proved, the program 
would be attempted on a limited 
experimental basis only. 

These, in brief, are the major com- 
ponents of the Douglas program, a 
veteran of Congressional hearings 
and votes and of Presidential vetoes. 
Its proponents find it desirable from a 
humanitarian point of view and rec- 
ommend it for sound economic rea- 
sons. Economic recession has a snow- 
balling effect: declining activity in 
one area spreads to other areas. As 
for the costs of rehabilitating a de- 
pressed area, according to Douglas's 
supporters they would be more 
than offset by decreasing expendi- 
tures for unemployment and _ relief 
outlays, and by an increased tax base 
resulting from improved economic 
conditions. 


The Debate 

But there are many voices in op- 
position to the proposed legislation. 
Some see in it an extension of the 
welfare state and undue _interfer- 
ence with free-market forces. A more 
sophisticated economic argument is 
that aid from Washington would not 
resolve the complex economic factors 
that create chronic  labor-surplus 
areas in the first place. On the con- 
trary, a Federal program that en- 
courages people to remain in a 
community that has lost the eco- 
nomic base to support them will not 
only fail to help these localities but 
will compound their social and eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

To the assertion that the legisla- 
tion is merely an extension of the 
principles of the Employment Act of 
1946, which requires the government 
to establish an environment con- 
ducive to maximum employment 
and production, opponents retort 
that requiring Federal expenditures 
for the establishment of jobs in se- 
lected areas is the first step in a pro- 
gram that would require the Federal 
government to provide jobs to per- 
sons seeking work anywhere. 

But the battle has by no means 
been fought on lofty philosophical 
grounds alone. More immediate prac- 
tical factors have played an impor- 
tant role. By its very nature the 
legislation would extend help only 
to selected areas. Some congressmen 
simply refuse to vote for legislation 
that may encourage potential em- 


ployers to locate in areas other than 
their own. In a period of economic 
slack and rising unemployment, this 
may have been a decisive considera- 
tion. Certainly, such pressure from 
back home has been exerted on many 
a supporter of the Douglas bill. 

Other critics have suggested that 
the Douglas measure would encour- 
age established industry in more 
prosperous communities to relocate 
in the areas favored by the legisla- 
tion, in order to “get at the pork 
barrel.” This is the runaway-shop 
argument. The Douglas bill tackles 
it by denying assistance to firms that 
relocate in distressed areas if thereby 
they substantially reduce employ 
ment elsewhere. The opposition re 
plies that under this provision an 
employer could still, with Federal 
aid, establish a branch in a distressed 
area and then transfer his activities 
to the new community. Perhaps he 
could. But it is dificult to argue both 
this point and the ineffectiveness of 
the whole effort. 

That the majority of Southern 
congressmen have voted against the 
Area Redevelopment legislation, al- 
though many of their districts would 
qualify for assistance, is less strange 
than it may seem at first glance. 
Their animosity is made up of one 
part general hostility to Federal wel- 
fare legislation and one part shrewd 
economics. Many of them _ believe 
that the combination of low wages 
and rich natural resources will stimu- 
late expansion of industry in the 
South without Federal aid. They 
may have felt, therefore, that Federal 
legislation to entice industry into 
distressed areas would not necessarily 
work in favor of the South in the 
long run, since industry of its own 
accord would choose the low-income 
Southern areas for new plants. 


What Does It Cost? 


It has been suggested by some pro- 
ponents of aid to depressed areas 
that the Douglas program is entirely 
too skimpy; that the proposed grants 
for the development of public facili- 
ties are totally inadequate for devel- 
oping roads, assuring industrial wa- 
ter supply, and constructing sewers 
and improved public facilities, all of 
which are essential for the sound 
economic development of the Ap- 
palachian region and other more or 
less undeveloped areas. It is therefore 
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doubted whether the Douglas pro- 
gram would effectively aid the dis- 
tressed areas in West Virginia or 
eastern Kentucky. A more compre- 
hensive program may be needed in 
such areas. 

The extent to which the price tag 
of the Douglas legislation has been 
a real or pretended block to its pas- 
sage is not clear. Certainly there 
has been a great deal of misinforma- 
tion and misunderstanding about the 
true cost. The bill would authorize 
a total of $389.5 million in loans and 
grants. Opponents have, however, 
failed to distinguish between the 
loans and the grants. Of the total 
funds required, $300 million would 
be paid out as loans and only a maxi- 
mum of $90 million would be made 
available during the first year after 
the legislation was passed. 

The interest rate charged would 
be in excess of what the Federal 
government pays for borrowed funds; 
a further charge would be allocated 
to a sinking fund to make up for 
defaulted loans. Some thirty years of 
experience with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (created by 
President Hoover), housing loans, 
and loans to small business show 
that few loans are defaulted. 

The annual expenditures that 
Douglas favors would include $4.5 
million for technical assistance and 
$10 million for subsistence payments 
to workers and costs of administering 
the program. In addition, the bill 
provides $75 million for  invest- 
ments to develop public facilities in 
the most seriously depressed areas— 
but this would be a one-shot affair; 
and only $10 million of this amount 
could be spent during the first year. 


_ the initial expenditures have 
been called misleading. Opposi- 
tion forces see in the Douglas bill the 
proverbial camel’s nose. To Howard 
W. Smith, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, the Douglas bill is 
“a pipe dream”; to him it would be 
utterly unrealistic to expect that the 
funds sought by Douglas would 
achieve their purpose. Above all, the 
opposition fears that once estab- 
lished, the bill would lead to further 
expenditures, harder to beat down. 
This may have been the underlying 
factor accounting for the adamant 
position of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. In 1955, the President’s an- 
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nual economic report viewed adjust- 
ment problems of depressed areas as 
a local matter. A year later, as con- 


cern for the fate of these areas 
mounted, President Eisenhower’s 
economic advisers conceded that 


“the fact of distressed communities 
is a matter of national as well as 
local concern.” This concern found 
expression in an administration- 
sponsored bill that would have pro- 
vided for a $50-million loan fund 


and just $1.5 million for technical 
assistance. By 1960, before the Presi- 

















dential election, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had raised the ante to 
a $75-million revolving fund for 
loans and $5 million in annual ex- 
penditures for technical assistance 
and vocational training. Yet it per- 
sisted in opposing the “frills” in the 
Douglas proposal that would make 
loans and grants for public facilities 
and provide subsistence payments to 
persons undergoing training. 

Concern expressed by both the 
Presidential candidates and by mem- 
bers of both Senate and House pro- 
duced a 1960 version of the 1955 
bill. In it, the appropriations Doug- 
las had originally proposed were 
trimmed by more than a third, but 
the basic approach and_ programs 
were left unchanged. The Senate ac- 
cepted the House bill. But even this 
bill proved unacceptable to President 
Eisenhower, and he vetoed it—just as 
he had a similar bill in 1958. Under 
his leadership, the minority opposing 
the bill was large enough to sustain 
the Presidential veto. 


: 


oe have moved fast since No- 

vember 8. During the campaign, 
Senator Kennedy omitted no occa- 
sion to call for an effective program 
of aid to depressed areas. There was 
never any doubt that if elected he 
would honor that promise. 

Senator Douglas was asked to head 
a special task force to prepare an 
immediate program. The importance 
President Kennedy attaches to the 
depressed areas is obvious; he singled 
out the formation of the Douglas 
task force for public announcement. 
In accepting the appointment, Sen- 
ator Douglas indicated that he in- 
tends to move without delay: “There 
is a time for study and con- 
templation, and there is a time for 
action. I believe strongly that the 
time for action is now.” Three weeks 
later Douglas had delivered his pro- 
gram to the then President-elect, and 
when the Eighty-seventh Congress 
convened he lost little time in rein- 
troducing the $389.5-million Area 
Redevelopment bill he had favored 
all along. Because of its importance 
to the Democratic leadership, it was 
given the coveted number S.1. Senate 
hearings were held even before the 
inauguration. President Kennedy's 
first Executive order—an order to in- 
crease and improve the food rations 
distributed to some four million 
needy persons—indicates the extent 
of his concern better than any cam- 
paign speech could. 


The First Step 

The last time around, the Area 
Redevelopment bill passed the 
Eighty-sixth Congress by a narrow 
margin before it was vetoed. Since 
then, twenty-five Democratic repre- 
sentatives who voted for the bill 
have lost their seats to Republicans, 
many of whom will no doubt oppose 
the bill. But it is unlikely that the 
conservatives in the Eighty-seventh 
Congress will be sufficiently strength- 
ened to block it, particularly in view 
of the fact that the majority of the 
enlarged House Rules Committee 
now favors the bill. To assertions 
that the proposed legislation is too 
skimpy, Senator Douglas replies with 
a Chinese proverb: “A thousand- 
mile journey begins with a single 
step.” With strong Presidential back- 
ing now assured, the odds are that 
the country is about to take that all- 
important first step. 
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The Danes’ Dilemma 


NIELS NORLUND 


CoprpENHAGEN 
W' Danes seem to be developing 
a petulant yen for grumbling, 
Prime Minister Viggo Kampmann 
told a national gathering of news- 
paper editors in Copenhagen a few 
weeks ago. “We are getting queru- 
lous and quarrelsome, and petty in- 
tolerance is too often pushing serious 
business and important tasks to the 
background.” 

He complained of a_ spreading 
selfishness and cynicism in the wel- 
lare state of Denmark, and well he 
might. Over the last thirty years his 
Social Democratic Party has done 
more than any other party to secure 
an even division of wealth and 
prosperity with full employment 
and fairly reasonable _ taxation. 
And yet this socially conscientious 
policy has brought out the nagging, 
bickering traits of the Danish char- 
acter instead of developing its gen- 
tler sides. There may be a simple 
psychological explanation: people 
want to be looked after but they 
hate to feel looked after. Not that 
Kampmann was trying to explain; 
he was merely complaining. 

This was his way of pleading with 
the press for a letup in partisan criti- 
cism. He had just come through his 
first general election as the leader of 
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the Social Democrats and been re- 
turned to office with a working ma- 
jority of a single vote in the Folke- 
ting, the Danish lower house. The 
election had been a freak. The long- 
ostracized Communist Party lost its 
parliamentary representation, but a 
new fellow-traveling Socialist Peo- 
ple’s Party, led by purged Commu- 
nists and preaching unilateral dis- 
armament, had achieved a surprising 
success. It came into the Folketing 
with twice the strength the Commu- 
nists had before them. There seemed 
to be plenty of trouble ahead, and 
Kampmann needed a breather. 

He is sure to run into trouble with 
the new Socialists in the domestic 
field in the near future, because the 
general agreement covering the en- 
tire labor market is up for renegotia- 
tion. Collective bargaining has start- 
ed, and if labor and management 
fail to reach an agreement the 
state mediator must produce a com- 
promise. If this is not acceptable to 
both parties in a referendum, the 
painful tradition is that the Folke- 
ting makes the compromise settlement 
into law. The new Socialists, however, 
will probably work to defeat any 
dilution of labor’s demands, so that 
the onus of making the compromise 
into law against the will of labor will 


fall on Kampmann. If he is not will- 
ing to run that partisan risk, Den- 
mark may be in for an extended 
strike situation next spring. And if 
that happens, his coalition govern- 
ment may break up. 

In the foreign-policy field, another 
warning of trouble comes with the 
news from Paris of the impending 
reappraisal of NATO's nuclear de- 
fenses. Again it may be a case of 
being damned-if-I-do-and-damned-if- 
I-don't for Kampmann. 


sone KAMPMANN is fifty years old, 
and in comparison to his cabinet 
colleagues a newcomer to Danish 
politics. He is an economist and was 
a civil servant, albeit politically ap- 
pointed, until he became minister 
of finance seven years ago. Last Feb- 
ruary, upon the death of Prime Min- 
ister H. C. Hansen, he took over the 
leadership of party and government 
and proceeded with deliberate speed 
to call an autumn election. He could 
have delayed it until May, 1961, but 
then the election campaign would 
have become involved with the labor 
situation, 

The government he _ inherited 
from Hansen was Denmark’s first 
majority government since the war. 
For twelve years the country had 
been governed by a succession of 
four minority governments, and 
quite happily at that. The pendu- 
lum had been swinging regularly 
between the Liberal-Conservative 
group of farmers and businessmen 
and the Social Democrats, as undoc- 
trinaire a socialist party as there is 
in Scandinavia. The minority gov- 
ernments provided the country with 
effective if unexciting middle-of-the- 
road policies. Compromise was the 
order of the day. It was a useful shar- 
ing of responsibility for everybody 
during the postwar period of auster- 
ity, and it had become a comfortable 
habit by 1949, when the country 
faced the dilemma of whether or not 
to join the Atlantic Pact. 

The decision to join was the re- 
sponsibility of the Social Democratic 
government of the late Hans Hed- 
toft. Nato was wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive opposition, but it took courage 
for the Social Democrats to re- 
verse openly their whole tradition 
of anti-militarism and neutralism, 
which still lingered even after the 
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humiliating experience of a German 
blitz occupation. It is open to ques- 
tion whether the Social Democratic 
leaders would have shown equal po- 
litical courage had they been in op- 
position at the time. At all events, 
the responsibility was forced upon 
them and they lived up to it. An un- 
dercurrent of dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, has been discernible within 
the party ever since, and official 
party policy has been aimed at 
paying the minimum price for main- 
taining Denmark’s good standing 
within NATO. 

Priorities change with personali- 
ties. In 1955 Hansen became prime 
minister, while retaining his old of- 
fice as foreign minister. Hansen 
wanted to be strong enough to lay 
down a personal foreign policy, and 
he wanted that policy to be a definite 
and distinct contribution to the re- 
laxation of international tension. 
He aimed at re-establishing a sys- 
tem of majority government in Den- 
mark and he stuck to his guns, which 
turned out to be strictly convention- 
al weapons. 


No Nuclear Nonsense 


Prime Minister Hansen wanted to 
restore the prewar coalition between 
the Social Democrats and the so- 
called Radical Liberal Party, a 
hodgepodge of intellectuals, civil 
servants, and smallholders that split 
off from the farmers’ Liberal Party 
early in the century. This coalition 
had governed Denmark during part 
of the 1920’s and throughout the 
1930's on a program of social reform. 
Its foreign policy had been based on 
strict neutrality and its defense poli- 
cy on an attitude of “What's the 
use?” 

It took some doing to restore this 
coalition, partly because it did not 
yield enough votes for a working 
majority after the election of 1957— 
that problem was solved by the in- 
clusion of the Single Tax Party in 
the coalition—but mostly because 
the smaller parties in the coalition 
had voted against ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. Nev- 
ertheless, Hansen set his price and 
got his majority. He gave a tacit 
promise that no nuclear arms would 
be accepted in the Danish defense 
system by his government. The Rad- 
ical Liberals, thus safe from the risk 
of sharing what they considered a 
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moral and politically dangerous stig- 
ma, agreed to accept NATO as a fact 
of life and the foundation of govern- 
ment policy. 

Hansen paid up at the NATO 
summit meeting of December, 1957, 
when the heads of government de- 
cided to introduce nuclear arms and 
IRBMs into the European defense 
system. In a policy agreed upon with 
the Norwegian Labor government, 
Hansen did not veto the introduction 
of nuclear weapons as such, but he 
barred any and all nuclear warheads 
from NATO’s northern flank. Jupiter 
and Thor missiles would not be ac- 
cepted either—only Honest John and 
Nike, and then only with conven- 
tional warheads. 

No doubt this policy was influ- 
enced, as were most European social- 
ist policies in the period just after the 
first Sputnik, by the lectures of George 
Kennan over the BBC. The idea of a 
nuclear-free zone in Central Europe, 
conceivably extending in the north 
to Scandinavia, had great appeal, 
and the Danish and Norwegian gov- 
ernments were then as now the only 
labor-dominated governments inside 
NATO. Quite apart from domestic 
considerations, this Danish-Norwe- 
gian policy was undoubtedly meant 
to be a genuine attempt to relax ten- 
sions by establishing an undeclared 
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nuclear-free zone in the north and 
thus easing the way for possible prog- 
ress toward nuclear disengagement. 

The official Danish reason had, 
however, an unintended note of ap- 
peasement to it. It is a historical fact, 
Hansen told the Folketing, that “‘de- 
fense measures in our geographical 
area tend to bring about especially 
strong reactions from the eastern 
bloc,” and “We should refrain from 
measures which—even without justifi- 
cation—could be viewed as a provo- 
cation. . .” 


irene OF COURSE, was laying the 
country open to blackmail, since 
any kind of defense activity can with- 
out justification be viewed as a prov- 
ocation. But it is this line of policy 


that has been followed ever since 
Hansen's speech, even to the extent 
of calling off a scheduled courtesy 
visit to Copenhagen by the U.S. nu- 
clear submarine Skate—for reasons of 
public safety. 

It is, however, a policy strictly 
limited to the homeland of Den- 
mark. Greenland, which is an outly- 
ing but integrated part of the Danish 
realm, fully represented in the Folke- 
ting, has never been covered by the 
doctrine of no provocation. Danish- 
American defense co-operation has 
been developing without the slight- 
est hitch north of the Arctic Circle, 
and the gigantic radar installations 
at Thule are a distinct NATO contri- 
bution to the security of the North 
American continent. 


B' r IN Denmark proper, the gov- 
ernment’s NATO policy has unmis- 
takably influenced public opinion. 
Danish politicians have never been 
more eager to move out ahead ol pub- 
lic opinion than parliamentarians 
anywhere; if they ave done so, un- 
wittingly, during these last few years, 
it has been in a retreat into moral 
disarmament. The Gallup Institute, 
which checks regularly on the atti- 
tude of the Danish public toward 
NATO, has found a weakening of posi- 
tive support during the last four 
years. When the Atlantic Pact was 
signed in 1949, just about half of the 
population was for it and a quarter 
against. The negative attitude had 
been steadily dwindling to a hard 
core of ten per cent, while support of 
NATO rose to an all-time high of two- 
thirds of the population in the Sput- 
nik period of 1957. Since then, sup- 
port of NATO has eroded to one-third 
of the people in 1960, with a slight 
gain after the breakdown of the 
summit meeting in May. Fully half 
of the Danish public have become 
“don’t knows,” who look upon NATO 
with apathy rather than antipathy. 
Last spring, when the Radical 
Liberal Party supported a some- 
what enlarged defense budget, the 
Danish government and Folketing 
had been sternly advised by SHAPE 
and definitely told by the Danish 
joint chiefs of staff that without nu- 
clear weapons the defense of Den- 
mark would not be feasible. The op- 
position made a last-ditch stand in 
support of the military view, but 
the government ruled out any nu- 
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clear arms “in the present circum- 
stances’—their one escape hatch to 
the future. Instead of reaching for 
the moon, the joint chiefs of staff 
and the opposition parties resigned 
themselves to “the present circum- 
stances” as an advance, however 
modest. All except the Communists 
signed the compromise budget, ac- 
claiming the historic conversion of 
the Radical Liberals from their tra- 
ditional defense nihilism, and not a 
nuclear word was said. 

To the public, it seemed that it 
wasn't really necessary, after all, to 
take the advice of SHAPE or the prot- 
estations of the joint chiels too seri- 
ously. If the country could be 
defended conventionally, why all the 
fuss from Paris? 


Mr. Larsen Sheds His Slough 
During last fall's election campaign, 
nuclear defense was not raised as an 
issue against the government. It was 
mostly the other way around: the 
Radical Liberals pointed with pride 
to the influence they had exerted 
against it. 

The election was fought on bread- 
and-butter issues. The government 
had ridden the crest of general 
European prosperity; the Social 
Democrats could point to the passage 
of a major welfare reform—old-age 
pensions for everybody regardless of 
income—and give promises of more 
to come. The opposition campaigned 
for lower taxes and less state inter- 
ference without tampering with es- 
tablished welfare schemes. 

The Communists, a vanishing race 
since Hungary, campaigned against 
West German rearmament; and their 
former chairman, Aksel Larsen, ran 
a lonesome race, a sort of sentimen- 
tal journey, on his private platform 
of unilateral Danish disarmament. 
His line was that Denmark might 
effect a psychological breakthrough 
for disarmament if it struck out on its 
own with total disarmament; any- 
way, even if other nations did not 
follow suit, defense expenditure was 
a waste of good money because “Den- 
mark cannot be defended.” All this 
money would be much better spent 
on state subsidies for students to 
eliminate economic discrimination 
at the universities. 

Larsen, a sixty-three-year-old for- 
mer foundry worker with a rough- 
hewn charm and a highly developed 
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sense of humor, had been the chair- 
man of the Communist Party and a 
member of the Folketing for twenty- 
eight years. He had at times been at 
odds with the right people in Mos- 
cow, but he had faithfully laid down 
the party line in Denmark. His real 
trouble started after Hungary, when 
the next to the last of the fellow 
travelers left the party for good. 
Sticking to the Twentieth Soviet 
Party Congress thesis on different 
roads to socialism as elucidated by 
Khrushchev, he advocated a “shed- 
ding of the slough” for the Danish 
Communist Party and recommended 
the unilateral disarmament line. But 
1957-1958 was no time for revision- 
ism, and Larsen had to be purged 
by a deus ex machina Moscovitica in 
the person of party secretary Pyotr 
Pospelov, who himself has been re- 
moved since then. The party then 
tried to make Larsen resign his seat 
in the Folketing, but he refused. He 
wanted a last fling and set himself 
up as a one-man Socialist People’s 
Party. 

Larsen is one of the best parlia- 
mentarians in the Folketing, and 
there was genuine regret, along with 
relief, at the prospect of his de- 
parture. But there did not seem any 
way around it. The Danish election 
law carries a minimum-vote clause 
to keep proportional representation 
from degenerating into — splinter 
parties. At least 60,000 votes are nec- 
essary for a party to get representa- 
tion in the Folketing; and since the 
Communists had just scraped through 
with 75,000 votes in the last election, 
there did not seem to be any chance 
for either them or him to make it 
in 1960. 

But Larsen not only killed off the 
Communists by attracting 50,000 
votes from his old party; by shedding 
his doctrinal slough he also garnered 
another 100,000 votes from other 
parties and was returned to the Folke- 
ting with ten new-party Socialists, 
eight of them former Communists. 
This is as big a parliamentary group 
as the Radical Liberals now have. It 
gives Larsen entry to the closed 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the 
first time since Denmark joined 
NATO. And it puts a count with the 
famous name of Moltke—though he 
doesn’t use his titke—on the Danish 
delegation to the United Nations. 
To a certain extent Larsen’s suc- 


cess is unique. A great many people 
undoubtedly voted for him without 
regard to their political beliefs. They 
wanted to keep him in the Folketing, 
for his salty polemics and his nui- 
sance value. More votes probably 
came from disgusted anti-militarists 
in the Radical Liberal and Social 
Democratic parties, but most of Lar- 
sen’s supporters seem to be former 
fellow travelers who for a long time 
have had nowhere to go. Larsen has 
shown them how to travel along 
without actually sharing a berth. 


| agree MINISTER KAMPMANN’S Social 
Democrats have renewed the gov- 
ernment coalition with the reduced 
representation of Radical Liberals. 
Now that the Single Tax Party has 
become extinct in the Folketing, they 
have gained their one-vote majority 
by making a minister for Greenland 
out of a nonpartisan member from 
Greenland. In the new Folketing the 
Social Democrats have opened a vig- 
orous campaign against Larsen’s So- 
cialists as Communists in disguise, 
and they seem determined to fight 
him and his group without the 
slightest political appeasement. But 
the Radical Liberals are alarmed at 
the loss they have suffered by com- 
promising their tradition of anti- 
militarism, and they are making the 
most out of what remains to them. 
This time the government coalition 
is not built on a tacit understanding 
but on a publicly announced agree- 
ment, guaranteed by the Radical 
Liberals, not to accept either direct 
or indirect supplies of nuclear 
weapons for Danish defense. 

Some newspapers of the govern- 
ment parties have written into this 
agreement a corollary that Danish 
policy clearly must be against any 
plan for making NATo into a nuclear 
power. But this seems to be jumping 
to conclusions. Presumably — the 
agreement is limited to Denmark 
itself and will not preclude Denmark 
from agreeing to further devel- 
opment of the nuclear potential of 
the rest of NATO. Certainly nobody 
in the government wants to weaken 
NATO. There is a clear understand- 
ing that official Danish policy on nu- 
clear weapons puts a strain on rela- 
tions within the alliance, but “in the 
present circumstances” there is not 
much likelihood that the policy will 
be changed. 
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The Twenty Strangers 
Of Latin America 


GLADYS DELMAS 


I WENT OUT to lunch in Mexico City 
recently with a friend who had 
just arrived from Argentina. He 
studied the menu assiduously for 
some minutes, then threw it down: 
“You order,” he said. “I can’t under- 
stand a word. All I want is a bife 
[Argentine for steak] with remolacha 
[Argentine for beetroot] salad.” 

“That's easy,” I said, “Bife is str- 
loin here, and remolacha is betabel.” 

My friend’s linguistic difficulty 
provides a homely illustration of the 
vast differences that separate the 
twenty republics we are accustomed 
to lump together as “Latin Ameri- 
ca.” Except for Portuguese in Brazil 
and French in Haiti, the language 
spoken throughout Latin America is 
Spanish; but in each country it tends 
to be a Spanish that differs widely 
not only from Castilian but also 
from the language spoken in each 
other country of the hemisphere. 
This is due not only to the adoption 
of local Indian words but also to the 
influence of whatever foreign ele- 
ment has happened to be dominant 
in a given country. 

Househunting in Mexico, I asked 
the agent about the number of pla- 
cardes, an Argentine word borrowed 
from the French. He looked blank. 
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I explained further. “Oh, you mean 
closets,” he said. The Castilian 
guardaropa had been lost entirely. 
These idiomatic variations are 
symptomatic of a much deeper sepa- 
rateness. Throughout Latin America, 
local newspapers give comprehensive 
coverage of events in Europe and the 
United States. The more prosperous 
ones have their own correspondents 
in London, Paris, and Washington. 
There are columns of chitchat about 
art shows in Paris, plays in New 
York, or Princess Margaret's clothes. 
But there is practically no imterest at 
all in what is happening next door. 
There can be a change of cabinet in 
Peru without a ripple of comment in 
the Argentine press. As soon as one 
crosses a frontier, one leaves that 
country’s trials and travails behind. 
Chile, Argentina, and Peru have all 
embarked on similar austerity pro- 
grams during the past few years, but 
without a visit to each country indi- 
vidually it is impossible to compare 
their efforts or assess their progress. 
In Mexico City, out of twenty-four 
active members of the Association 
of Foreign Correspondents, only four 
represent Latin-American publica- 
tions—and three of these work for 
Vision, a Spanish-language monthly 


edited in New York, Even the doings 
of the Organization of American 
States in Washington are generally 
ignored. To find out what is going 
on there, one must read the New 
York Times. 

Latin Americans frequently com- 
plain that we do not pay proper 
attention to them. We might well 
reply that they do not pay much at- 
tention to themselves. 


The Threat in the Lettuce Leaf 
Trade among Latin-American coun- 
tries is almost nonexistent. The trade 
routes go out from each country to 
their American or European mar- 
kets; out with raw materials, back 
with agricultural or industrial sup- 
plies. It is practically impossible, for 
instance, to ship directly from Ar- 
gentina to Mexico. Mexico imports 
grain, but under the existing system 
of communication there is little 
likelihood that it will be imported 
from Argentina, despite all the talk 
of a common market. 

The economic separateness of the 
twenty republics is enhanced by mu- 
tual political mistrust. Almost all of 
them have border disputes pending 
with one or another of their neigh- 
bors—not all as explosive as that be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru, but always 
a nagging deterrent to good-neigh- 
borly relations. The Christ of the 
Andes between Chile and Argentina 
rises more as a pious hope than an 
accomplished fact: territories in the 
Cape Horn region are still in litiga- 
tion, and the wedge-shaped claims 
of the two countries in Antarctica 
overlap almost entirely. 

A striking example of the eco- 
nomic and political facters making 
for separateness is to be found in the 
northern regions of Chile and Ar- 
gentina. In northern Chile lies An- 
tofagasta, a mining town built on 
burning desert sands. Just across the 
Andes, linked by a railroad, lies the 
Argentine province of Salta, lush, 
fertile, subtropical. The fruits and 
vegetables of Salta are too far from 
the urban centers of Buenos Aires 
for easy marketing, particularly in 
the present decrepit state of the Ar- 
gentine railroads. Why not ship 
them to Antofagasta, where they 
would surely be welcome? When the 
idea was broached about a year ago, 
several things were discovered. First, 
the rail link between the Chilean and 
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Argentine systems had never been 
completed. Some fifty yards separat- 
ed them—for fear of invasion, it 
was said. The two railroads had no 
agreement on exchange of freight 
cars: each feared that if a car went 
out of the country it might never be 
returned. Second, there was no tele- 
graphic communication between the 
Salta provincial capital and Anto- 
fagasta, which are only a few hun- 
dred miles apart. Telegrams had to 
go via Buenos Aires and Santiago, a 
distance of thousands of miles. Bank- 
ing arrangements followed the same 
long detour. 

When efforts were made to obviate 
these difficulties, a great cry went up 
from the farmers of central and 
southern Chile. Although the great 
distances made it impossible for them 
to ship much perishable stuff anyway, 
this was thetr market and should 
not be encroached on by Argentines. 
Soon, they argued, Argentina would 
be annexing northern Chile. (It is 
not only the United States that is 
accused of imperialism in these re- 
gions.) At any rate, the fine idea of 
providing lettuce to the miners of 
Antofagasta has been shelved, for 
the time being at any rate. 


Twenty Different Problems 
The Latin-American 
common market will, of course, at- 
tempt to alter these trade patterns, 
but no one believes that it will be a 
simple task to create a system of com- 
munications between countries so 
accustomed to ignoring each other. 
Isolationism south of the border 
does have at least one thing to be 
said for it at this particular juncture 
of our relations with the region: 
Castro’s efforts to create a vast move- 
ment in his own image may very well 
run afoul of it. Various Latin-Ameri- 
can movements before Castro’s have 
tried to unify Latin America. The 
APRA movement (Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana), found- 
ed thirty-five years ago by a Peruvian, 
Haya de la Torre, started out with 
high hopes of bringing about social 
revolution throughout the continent. 
It is now confined to Peru, where 
it is still vigorous and where its 
developing precepts are admirably 
adapted to the Peruvian situation. 
Peron, too, had ambitions to lead 
Latin America in his particular form 
of social upheaval. Just as Castro is 
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doing, he sent out special emissaries 
well provided with funds, to influ- 
ence national labor movements. Af- 
ter initial successes, he too got bogged 
down. The most successful Latin- 
American revolution has been, with- 
out doubt, the Mexican—a_thor- 
oughly pragmatic and indigenous 
movement which for that very rea- 
son has never shown any signs of 
wishing to export itself. 

But whatever consolation we can 
take at present from this separate- 
ness, it also implies the need to ex- 
amine the problems of the twenty 
republics separately. Take Argen- 
tina, for instance, a country of al- 
most entirely European origins, 
whose gross national product and 
per capita income were very similar 
to those of Canada until about a gen- 
eration ago. Can Argentina’s prob- 
lems be compared with those of the 
Andean republics of Peru, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador—with a largely Indian 
population, not only generally illit- 
erate but unable even to speak the 
official language? Are the reasons 
for Argentina’s backwardness the 
same and are the same remedies to 
be proposed? In Buenos Aires, center 
of one of the richest farming areas 
in the world, it is periodically dis- 
covered that nine per cent of the 
milk is both adulterated and dirty. 
In the Andean countries any milk at 
all is a luxury: the problem is simply 
to escape starvation. 

It is quite true that Latin America 
as a whole—except perhaps Mexico— 
is lagging behind the rest of the world 
in development, and that each year 


the gap becomes wider, But the rea- 
sons for the stagnation are as various 
as the countries themselves. In some, 
a feudal social structure hampers de- 
velopment; in others, social security 
and other benefits have leapt ahead 
of economic possibilities and now 
hamper development. In some, in- 
dustrialization has proceeded too fast 
for existing markets—automobiles 
and textiles in Brazil, for instance— 
and thus produces areas of unem- 
ployment; in others, industrializa- 
tion of any kind is desperately need- 
ed to provide jobs for an expanding 
population. In some areas vast estates, 
usually owned by absentee landlords, 
hinder efficient production; in others 
family holdings too small for sub- 
sistence have the same effect. 


b iw ONLY THING these problems 
have in common is that we are 
blamed for them. It has been said 
that the strongest link among the 
twenty republics is their anti-Ameri- 
canism, the one subject on which 
they can all agree. But here, too, the 
reasons are various: we are blamed 
because we have invested too much 
in a country and therefore “own” 
it like a colony, or we are blamed 
because we haven't invested enough 
and therefore keep it in an under- 
developed status, also like a colony. 

But the unity of the clamor against 
us must not lead us into lumping all 
the countries of Latin America to- 
gether as “the Latin-American prob- 
lem” and trying to find one panacea 
for what is actually, we must realize, 
twenty different problems. 


Costs That Aren’t Shown 


On the Soviet 


LEON M. 


_ ROAMING about the edges 
of Moscow last summer, beyond 
the last stop on a streetcar line, my 
traveling companions and I came 
upon a rather large crowd milling 
around a vacant lot across a wide 
unpaved street from a block of apart- 
ment houses under construction. 
They were fairly well-dressed people, 


Balance Sheet 


HERMAN 


talking earnestly and quietly in 
small clusters. We mingled with the 
crowd long enough to find out that 
we were in the presence of an infor- 
mal apartment market. Housing 
space continues to be rationed as a 
scarce commodity in the Soviet Union, 
and the waiting period is long. Ap- 
parently the idea is to accept your 
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assigned residence, seal the transac- 
tion by moving in, and then, if the 
apartment doesn’t satisfy your needs, 
try to arrange a trade with another 
family. If successful, you proceed to 
inform the housing officials of the 
‘xchange as an accomplished fact. 


Leon GH the government alone has 
the power to affect Soviet welfare, 
the well-advised citizen knows that he 
cannot afford simply to wait around 
for something to happen. Housing 
and other comforts are too impor- 
tant to be left to the random move- 
ments of administrative machinery. 
Although he must move with cau- 
tion, right now it would seem that as 
long as he works within the pre- 
scribed rules, he is free to seek to 
improve his personal well-being. 

A government chauffeur in Kiev, 
for example, reported to me with 
evident pride how he had improved 
his economic status by volunteering 
to work as a mechanic on a state 
farm. He had stuck at the job for 
two years, just long enough to build 
himself a house with the aid of the 
farm management. As provided by 
the new law, the house, located along 
the suburban electric railway, has 
become his personal possession. Now 
he enjoys the blissful privilege of 
country living, complete with pri- 
vate garden, as well as the employ- 
ment opportunities of the city. 

On the way from the theater in 
Tashkent, we passed a _ venerable 
two-level structure identified as a 
“Custom Shop for Personal Sewing,” 
crammed with young women sewing 
by hand. A young Russian college 
instructor explained that with peo- 
ple now obtaining all the quality 
cloth they want, the demand for cus- 
tom work is hard to satisfy. He then 
added, “Nobody really likes the 
factory-made clothes.” 

The government itself has obvious- 
ly recognized the need for some 
improvement in living standards. 
Within the past six years, the Khru- 
shchev régime has acted dramatically 
to remove a number of the more 
glaring hardships of the Soviet citi- 
zen. The food supply, for example, 
has been expanded measurably by 
the simple device of paying the 
peasants a decent economic price for 
their produce. The  collectivized 
farms produce enough meat to pro- 
vide forty-one kilograms for every 
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inhabitant per annum, or about one- 
third more than in 1953. The mini- 
mum wage has been increased by 
one-third, to three hundred rubles 
(thirty-three dollars) monthly, thus 
relieving the lot of the eight million 
marginal wage earners in the econ- 
omy. The average size of the pension 
paid to retired workers has been 
raised by eighty per cent, i.e., to a 
point where it is now at least sufh- 
cient to pay for the food needs of the 
pensioner. Tuition fees for high 
school and college, a part of Stalin's 
private amendment of the 1936 con- 
stitution, have been abolished. The 
rate of residential construction has 
also increased markedly: the state 
adds three million small apartments 
a year, as compared with half as 
many a few years ago. In still another 
move toward improving the citizen's 
standard of living, the work week 
has been shortened, from forty-eight 
hours in 1956 to forty-one hours by 
the end of 1960. 


Unexpected Returns 


Against this setting of hope and even 
optimism, one Soviet newspaper 
has attempted an experiment. In 
October, 1960, Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da, an organ that normally addresses 
itself to young people, undertook to 
take the pulse of the Soviet public 
through a sample survey. It distrib- 
uted a brief questionnaire to 1,600 
people, asking how their standard of 
living had changed in recent years. 
The sample was obtained in one day, 


according to the paper, aboard the 
sixty-five passenger trains that nor- 
mally depart from Moscow. Signa- 
tures were optional, and 1,400 replies 
were found suitable for analysis. 

The returns took the pollsters by 
surprise. Some twenty-seven per cent 
of all who answered (375 persons) 
reported that their standard of liv- 
ing had remained unchanged or had 
declined. A demobilized officer, for 
example, classified the status of his 
income as “unchanged,” while he 
reported that his current civilian 
salary was only 690 rubles a month 
(fifteen per cent below the average 
wage in the economy), and that the 
earnings of his wile, a medical assist- 
ant, had not risen for some time. 

By far the most interesting fea- 
tures of this survey, however, were 
the “suggestions.” The frank, un- 
prompted reactions indicated that 
the basic economic 
Soviet citizen today are the shortage 
in housing, inadequate wages, and 
the scarcity of child-care facilities. 


concerns of the 


To no one’s surprise, more than 
half the answers (739 persons) cited 
housing as the biggest 
discomfort. One of the respondents, 
a married 
brief description of his own housing 
situation. “My family consisted of 
four persons: my parents, my brother, 
and myself. We all lived in one room. 
My brother and I are now married 
and we have children, but the room 
remains one and the same.” 

A brigade leader from Kursk reg- 
istered the following complaint: “TI 
need lumber to build myself a home, 
but there is no place to buy it, even 
though I have the money.” In their 
own search for a solution to this 
chronic condition, some respondents 
thought that the government should 
give incentive to building-trades 
workers by raising their wages or 
offering them extra housing space. 
Some urged using the unpaid labor 
of persons in special need of housing. 
Others pleaded for less demolition of 
serviceable old houses. One engineer, 
in complete disregard of a sacred 
cow, advised the government to 
“raise rents, so that housing could 
be operated at a profit; then, pay 
for repairs out of the rent and not 
out of state funds. The latter could 
thus be applied entirely to ‘new con- 
struction.’ ” 

The suggestions about better wages 


source of 


student, volunteered a 








represented twenty-seven per cent of 
the persons polled and came gener- 
ally from households having only 
one employed worker. If the govern- 
ment could not raise their wages, 
some of the respondents pleaded, a 
reduction in the prices charged by 
the state stores would be appreciated 
just as much. 

An engineer of sixty, who was the 
sole breadwinner in a family of five, 
advanced his own program for im- 
proving retail trade: “End the wait- 
ing on line in the stores. Furnish all 
families with cheap refrigerators; in- 
stall such units in all new buildings 
at the time of construction. Let's 
have more self-service stores. Plan 
seasonal trade better.” 


gen in no other society would 
the question of child-care ac- 
commodation have drawn as many 
heated responses. Even the authors 
of the official analysis of the poll 
thought it “somewhat surprising” 
that twenty per cent of the sample 
(270 persons) rated the need for 
more nurseries the No. | problem 
in their lives. Women, if anything, 
were underrepresented in the sam- 
ple, although forty-six per cent 
of all wage earners in the Soviet 
Union are women. Yet feelings on 
this issue run high. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the women 
are regularly exhorted by the govern- 
ment to bear a double burden: to 
take a job outside the home and to 
raise a family. 

Many respondents urged that the 
building of child-care centers should 
be speeded up. Some writers thought 
that the government itself could or- 
der an increase in the outlay of funds 
for this service. These added ex- 
penditures, some reasoned, would be 
repaid a hundredfold by a rise in the 
number of working mothers. 

It is true that child care is one of 
those public services about which a 
great deal more is said than done 
in the Soviet Union. The planning 
authorities have long applied a re- 
straining hand in the matter of 
building and staffing new nurseries, 
because they figure that the same 
labor could be put to better use in 
production. Money expenditures by 
the state budget on this item, more- 
over, have remained static: 600 mil- 
lion rubles a year during the past 
six years, or twenty-three rubles 
"i 
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($2.53) a year for each female wage 
earner. 

Openings are rare and the waiting 
lists are long. A prominent Soviet 
manpower specialist, M. I. Sonin, re- 
cently estimated that the number of 
children who can be physically ac- 
commodated at present in the avail- 
able nurseries and kindergartens is 
equal to only around ten per cent 
in these age groups. For the time be- 
ing, the job of caring for the chil- 
dren of working mothers in Russia 
is left mainly to the grandmothers. 


Conflicts of Policy 


In the homely touches of the re- 
sponses to the poll, one can find the 
authentic flavor of daily life in the 
Soviet Union, free of official verbiage. 
They suggest that the policy of do- 
mestic economic reform during the 
past few years has followed a devious 
course. It is not difficult to see what 
the obstacle has been. Time and 
again in recent years, the régime’s 
best efforts to help consumers 
have come into open conflict with 
official policy on manpower alloca- 
tion. A little more labor placed in 
the balance would go a long way to 
relieve the tension between supply 
and demand, particularly in the 
service area of the economy. 

As things stand now, only man- 
power unsuitable for production 
finds its way into trade and related 
services. This problem has been rec- 
ognized even in official pronounce- 
ments. The Minister of Domestic 
Trade, when asked to comment on 
the complaints voiced in the sample 
survey, replied: “There are, as a 
matter of fact, too few stores in our 
cities and villages. One is sometimes 
obliged to waste time standing in 
line; the handling of seasonal goods 
is poorly organized, and in a num- 
ber of stores purchasers at times run 
up against indifference on the part 
of salespeople. Trade workers have 
had their attention drawn to these 
shortcomings more than once.” 

The minister's lack of zeal in 
defending his services is understand- 
able. Stores are few and far between. 
They are usually small and dimly 
lighted, poorly ventilated, and 
crowded—ill-kept survivals of a by- 
gone age. The mere procedure of 
transferring some groceries from the 
state merchant to the customer with 
cash in hand invariably proves to be 


a tedious and wearying business. 
Some clerks are qualified to handle 
only merchandise, others only cash. 
The latter are stationed apart in a 
special cash booth. After reaching 
his turn at the fish counter, the cus- 
tomer learns that the two herrings 
he needs cost twenty-two rubles. He 
thereupon gets a voucher for this 
amount, parts temporarily from his 
purchase, and moves to the line at 
the cash booth. Here he makes his 
payment and, armed with a stamped 
receipt, returns to the original 
counter, ready to reclaim his her- 
rings from a special attendant called 
the controller. End of Round 1. 
The customer is now free to go to 
the meat counter and begin the 
waiting all over again. He may find 
that the next counter, while sur- 
rounded by customers, is temporarily 
out of action: the typical Moscow 
food store, it seems, works without 
refrigeration. Since supplies have to 
be reordered every few hours, the 
evening rush is the most common 
time for fresh food stocks to be ex- 
hausted. Selling comes to a halt until 
the next delivery arrives by truck. 
Against odds of this sort, the cus- 
tomer is not likely to complete his 
shopping list in one evening. 


The Frustrated Consumer 


Naturally the Soviet leaders are far 
more concerned with building eco- 
nomic capacity aimed at the ad- 
vancement of Communism in the 
world than with consumer problems. 
They claim to know precisely 
what economic formula is required 
for their continuing political drive, 
and they intend to let no one per- 
suade them to change the blend. Its 
unique magic, according to First 
Deputy Chairman’ Anastas_ I. 
Mikoyan, who is in a good position 
to know, lies in the “correct” 
deployment of the nation’s man- 
power. This, in his opinion, is what 
gives the “integrated” Soviet type of 
economy its chief advantage over its 
rival in the West, with its “competi- 
tive’ type of economy. Speaking at 
a meeting of manufacturers in Mexi- 
co City in November, 1959, he said: 
“I shall cite two very important 
figures. In the United States, seven 
persons out of every hundred are 
employed in trade and distribution, 
doing middlemen’s work. In the So- 
viet Union, only two persons are so 
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engaged. Thus for every hundred 
inhabitants, we have five more peo- 
ple engaged in production. You un- 
derstand that this has an influence 
on the development of industrial 
power. 

He made it quite clear that if 
rapid expansion of industry can be 
maintained only at the expense of 
the consumer services, he is will- 
ing to pay the price—or rather to let 
the average Soviet citizen piy it. 

Right now, under the Seven-year 
Plan, the Soviet government expects 
to expand the output of its indus- 
trial plant by eighty per cent by the 
target date of 1965. This expansion 
is expected to require twelve million 
new workers. A third of this number 
will go directly into industry. Unfor- 
tunately, as a consequence of the low 
birth rate of the war and early post- 
war years, only 500,000 new workers 
will be added to the labor force each 
vear in the near future, if daytime 
students and army recruits are ex- 
cluded. Regardless of the pinch, the 
Soviet government has been mecting 
its target of 1.7 million new workers 
a year. This has been achieved by 
dipping into the vast army reservoir 
and by directing a portion of the 
applicants for school over the age of 
fourteen to full daytime jobs, with 
study at night or by correspondence. 
As a result, the number of daytime 
students over fourteen years old has 
been reduced by 2.8 million within 
the last four years. The army has 
also been reduced during the same 
period, by some 2.2 million. 


f prs FORCED redeployment is car- 
ried out in the interest of fulfill- 
ing the government's rigorous plan 
for the expansion of industry. The 
needs of production are overriding. 
No rival claims will be allowed to 
stand in the way of historical 
progress. 

Yet people, too, at times make 
history. The present generation of 
Soviet citizens has obviously been 
seized by the idea that their econ- 
omy, to which they have given so 
much toil and heartache, is capable 
of providing them with a greater 
measure of comfort, privacy, and dig- 
nity. This generation may not be 
altogether willing to be written off, 
in the closing words of a recent 
Soviet novel, as merely part of the 
“costs of production.” 
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Pound Reweighed 


MALCOLM COWLEY 


AM DISTURBED—well, call it angry 

—about the latest phase of the per- 
ennial Ezra Pound affair. No, I'm 
not angry about Pound himself, or 
his racial and monetary theories, or 
his conduct during the war, when 
he broadcast for Mussolini without 
ceasing to insist that he was defend- 
ing the United States Constitution. 
He paid for his conduct by being 
penned in a sort of gorilla cage in 
an Army prison camp near Pisa, and 
later by spending twelve years in an 
insane asylum. Meanwhile he clung 
to his theories and, wrongheaded as 
they are, he has earned the right to 
hold them. He now has the appeal 
for us of the obstinate dissenter, the 
village atheist, the individual out of 
step with the times, times that 
we suspect are as crazy as Pound, 
in a more dangerous fashion. He 
also has the appea! of a man who 
was obsessed with poetry before he 
became obsessed with currency re- 
form, and who has had a deeper in- 
fluence on the poetry of our time 
than anyone else living or dead. 

What I’m angry about is the pres- 
ent almost concerted attempt to 
make us believe that his unended 
diatribe against the bankers is the 
greatest poem of modern times, as 
well as being the longest; that it is 
superior to the best of Yeats, Eliot, 
Valéry, Rilke, perhaps of everyone 
else since Dante; and that his Cantos 


should be studied religiously by 
everyone who wants to write or teach 
or merely appreciate poetry. 

I suppose that such an attempt 
was inevitable, given the conditions 
that prevail in the critical world. 
The standard critical method has 
come to be explication or exegesis, 
and this is a method that quickly 
exhausts its subject matter. There 
is hardly anything more to be expli- 
cated in Melville, Conrad, Eliot, or 
Faulkner, the favorite subjects for 
dissection of the last fifteen years, 
and even Joyce will soon be reduced 
to boiled-white bones. But Pound, 
but the Cantos ... Here is a rela- 
tively untouched body of work, one 
from which most of the professional 
critics have been frightened away 
by its impenetrability. Moreover, 
the Cantos has the great advan- 
tage—unlike Ulysses—of being a 
purely bookish work, based on the 
author’s reading and having few 
troublesome contacts with life, so 
that most of the researches can be 
completed without leaving a good 
university library. If the explicators 
succeed in demonstrating that the 
Cantos is a masterpiece, they will 
gain credit for being original schol- 
ars, men of independent minds—and 
not only credit but leading posts in 
English departments. 

Perhaps I am being unjust to 
the best Pound scholars. All I really 
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know is that books and critical es- 
says about him are multiplying, while 
his own published work is growing 
by accretion. In the last two years 
there have been several items of 
Poundiana, of which I shall mention 
only these five: 

A Casebook of Ezra Pound, edited 
by William Van O’Connor and Ed- 
ward Stone (Crowell), is a_ fair- 
minded selection chiefly of magazine 
articles for and against the poet. 
Although it is designed for use in 
college English courses, most of the 
articles deal with his politics or per- 
sonality rather than with his poems. 

A Primer of Ezra Pound, by M. L. 
Rosenthal (Macmillan), is a_ brief 
and reverent discussion of the poetry. 
It shies away from Pound's opin- 
ions, remarking only that “His spe- 
cific commitments to Mussolini's 
methods and his anti-Semitism 
remain the terrible aberrations of a 
man of genius.” 

Pound himself has made two con- 
tributions to the argument. T/rones, 
96-109 de los cantares (New Direc- 
tions), is the latest installment of his 
poem. It has all the faults of earlier 
installments, with fewer lvric pas- 
sages to offset them. By now the 
typesetters are becoming so confused 
by Pound’s mannerisms that they are 
afraid to correct his mistakes in spell- 
ing. At one point I counted two 
mistakes in three lines: “kolschoz” 
(for koikhoz) and “sovreignty,”’ with 
“Alcot” four lines below. 

Impact: Essays on Ignorance and 
the Decline of American Civilization, 
edited by Noel Stock (Regnery), is 
a selection of Pound’s prose writing 
on politics since 1930. This carries 
exactly the same message as the Can- 
tos, but has the great disadvantage, 
for Pound's reputation, of being in- 
telligible. 

Finally there is a long biography, 
called simply Ezra Pound, by Charles 
Norman (Macmillan). It brings to- 
gether all the facts that can be ob- 
tained from the fairly obvious sources 
and makes a fascinating story. Mr. 
Norman is a little confused, however, 
by the contrast—which he exagger- 
ates—between the poet and_ the 
politician. He keeps extravagantly 
praising the first and indignantly 
blaming the second, often in the 
same paragraph. 

I should also mention a much 
older book, The Poetry of Ezra 
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Pound, by Hugh Kenner (New Di- 
rections), since it is still the most 
complete—and most admiring—treat- 
ment of the Cantos up to and in- 
cluding the Pisan sequence. Mr. 
Kenner was the first to discover, for 
himself at least, that the work is a 
masterpiece of structure. “Sheer ar- 
chitectonics,” he says, “despite the 
superficial fragmentary look of the 
page, can scarcely have been carried 
much further in poetry.” Moreover, 
the Cantos invites comparison with 
Dante, since there has been “no ef- 
fort at moral definition of compa- 
rable scope since the Commedia.” 
After those high words I can only 
offer, in a modest way, a report of 
my own periplus, as Pound would 
call it, my voyage round the jagged 
contours of his masterpiece. 


riage Cantos is an unfinished work 
on which Pound has been en- 
gaged for the last forty-five years. He 
calls it an epic and defines an epic 
as “a long poem containing history.” 
So far 107 sections of the poem, num- 
bered 1-71 and 74-109, have been 
published. Cantos 72 and 73 have 
been kept in manuscript, perhaps 





because, as Mr. Norman suggests, 
they present the poet’s conclusions 
too bluntly. At the present stage of 
the work it is impossible for any or- 
dinary reader to discern the archi- 
tectonic structure that Mr. Kenner 
claims to be unexcelled. Nobody else 
has even conjectured how Pound 
will be able to finish the structure 
in 120 cantos, as he now plans to 
do. Nobody else has tried to explain 
why the poem shouldn’t have ended 
with the Pisan sequence (Cantos 74- 


84), or why, on the contrary, it 
shouldn’t go on forever. 

It makes greater demands on one’s 
learning and perseverance than any 
other poem that has ever been writ- 
ten. The reader is expected, for ex- 
ample, to guess at the meaning of 
quotations and monologues in nine 
foreign languages: Greek, Latin, Ital- 
ian, French, Old French, Provencal, 
Spanish, German, and Chinese (be- 
sides one name in Persian script and, 
in Canto 93, a group of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs). The reader is also ex- 
pected to plow his way through 
many long or obscure works in order 
to grasp the force and appositeness 
of the quotations. Some of those 
works Pound himself found it hard 
to procure: for example, the letter 
books of the Venetian foreign office 
and The Works of John Adams, in 
ten volumes, which provide the sub- 
stance of Cantos 62-71. 

In addition to undertaking such 
studies, the ideal reader—or “suitably 
sensitized apprehensor,” as Mr. Ken- 
ner calls him—will make himself as 
familiar with the details of Pound's 
literary career as if they were inci- 
dents from the Odyssey. Even then 
he will understand many passages 
only after learning to recognize 
Pound's friends and minor acquaint- 
ances. Thus, we read at the end of 
Canto 89: 


I want Frémont looking 
at mountains 

or, if you like, Reck, at 
Lake Biwa 


Frémont would be the American 
explorer—but Reck? We find the an- 
swer in Mr. Norman’s biography: 
Michael Reck is a young man who 
visited Pound at St. Elizabeths and 
afterward wrote him a letter about 
the temple near Kyoto where Ernest 
Fenollosa is buried. From the temple 
Reck enjoyed a vista of Lake Biwa, 
which he described as “a great blue 
surrounded by mountains.” That 
clears up the last line of Canto 89— 
but what about the general notion 
of writing long poems that can be 
fully understood only after one has 
learned about the poet’s life, read 
his correspondence, published or un- 
published, and studied all the books 
he happened to acquire? And what 
does Pound offer us in return for 
such labors? 

In some ways he offers a great 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition con- 
tains two clues. One is a conven- 
tional synonym; the other a pun, ana- 
gram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should 
be transferred to the corresponding 
squares in the crossword, and vice 
versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct 
words in the acrostic will, when read 
down, spell out the name of a promi- 
nent person: the acrostician. 


128 59 76 25 174 144 171 181 153 274 41 


A grace note. 


215 194 2 197 180 


Composer of fifteen Hungarian Rapsodies. 


55 139 206 11 16 98 36 


Pronounced a consanant, such as , with 


a roll of the tongue. 


222 57 84 116 176 46 


Former Federal Reserve Board chairman. 


204 199 192 20 105 

**He much; He is a great observer, and 
he looks Quite through the deeds of men...’’ 
Shakespeare, ‘‘Julius Caesar.”’ 





121 82 158 62 155 22 38 
An American gregarious quadruped, allied 
to the swine. 


29 66 45 213 34 183 150 


Spoke enigmatically. 


178 211 1 68 Uncle. (Dial.) 


32 73 218 52 15 220 


Traditionally troubles of the business man. 


188 48 164 87 201 224 190 169 
**The Youth of a Nation are the 
Posterity."” Disraeli, ‘*Sybil.’’ 


of 





210 162 43 160 50 
Soldier who led an attack on Tripoliin 1805. 


108 64 18 71 208 167 

**For words, like Nature, half ___. And half 
conceal the Soul within.’’ Tennyson, ‘‘In 
Memoriam.”* 


Acrostickler 
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by HENRY ALLEN 
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Across Down 
2. 
10. Blossom loudly, but not higher. ‘ 


16. Do travel to find a missile of 


Cupid. (4, 4) 6 

40. Marxist engulfs American Tel P 
and Tel! Someone squealed! 8 

46. Butthis dog may be used in the 10. 
fall as well! 

70. | depart from reality when it 12. 
comes to obsolete royalty. 

76. The meeting puts a croneon the 14. 
fence. 78. 

92. Pertaining to the nose of 80. 
Maecenas always. 101. 


100. Steers around compounds. 


121. A minister takes a leap to propel 103. 


a canoe. 
130. Refers to activity in which the 122. 


Acrostician gained prominence. 124. 


141. Found where the score dived. 


151. A gate you'll find will take the 126. 


cake in France. 
173. Tease men to grant a right of 128. 


— 130. 
181. Has he a say? No! She is 
haggard. 132. 


203. Mad about a rig, so wet it. 
211. Interfere to riddle me, but no 134. 
riot please! 


dai al oad 
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Cups? Oh no! Much less; a 
little bit. 
Replacements that sound like 


what a tree does each spring. 
Drag Lib. She's a disobedient 
child! (3, 4) 

A try seen for a plastic. 

Hear pelts on the plant for the 
conifer. (3, 4) 

What did a Greek tea cost 
Ishmael, for instance? 

A builder or Crete. 

Darn that old liniment! 

He’s areal peer of the realm! 
Vassal but not as native of 
Europe. 

York may have been a bore in 
ancient times. 

Zeal? Nay! Examine critically. 
With down, scolded, with up, 
adorned. 

Teach Venetian money when it 
is found with ease. 

A hermit may cast ice. 


Help! Role needed by unfas- 
teners. 
Add agemto little Beatrice and 


you find a loss of weight. 
Tuner. That is, bring together 
again. 
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deal; in others, less than we have a 
right to expect. The Cantos does not 
present “an action of considerable 
magnitude,” as Aristotle said that 
an epic must do; in fact, it presents 
no action whatever. It does offer hun- 
dreds of incidents, all fragmentary, 
and thousands of separate sharp 
images, but usually there appears to 
be no connection between one inci- 
dent or image and the one that fol- 
lows. There are names, again by the 
thousands, but no true characters. 
Even the who appears 
under many names—as Ulysses, as 
Hanno the Carthaginian explorer, 
as Sigismondo Malatesta, and as a 
number of early American statesmen 
—is only a series of faceless masks for 
the poet himself. Emotions are often 
celebrated or condemned—for exam- 
ple, there is a fine canto in praise of 
love and part of another in dispraise 
of pity—but they are seldom or never 
evoked from the reader. And there 
are no recurrent patterns of meter 
or rhyme or refrain or strophe to 
create and satisfy one’s expectations. 


hero, 


M* KENNER holds that these de- 
+" ficiencies are virtues in fact. It 
was “Pound's principal achieve- 
ment,” he to do away with 
all that outworn machinery. “In the 
Cantos the place of a plot is taken by 
interlocking large-scale rhythms of re- 
currence ...” I should take exception 
to that last phrase. There are hun- 
dreds of interlocking repetitions in 
the Cantos, but they do not occur at 
rhythmical—that is, more or less reg- 
ular—intervals. Rhythm, as Pound 
once defined it brilliantly, “is a form 
cut into TIME, as a design is pre- 
determined SPACE.” The Cantos 
has neither rhythmical pattern, in 
that sense, nor spatial design; what 
the Cantos has is a mass of discon- 
nected items set side by side in an 
irregular fashion. But let’s get back 
to Mr. Kenner. “The fragmenting of 
the aesthetic idea into allotropic 
images,” he says in his logotropic 
style, “‘as first theorized by Mallarmé” 
—but first applied on a large scale 
by Pound—“was a discovery whose 
importance for the artist corresponds 
to that of nuclear fission for the 
physicist.” Old-style novels or epics 
are no longer worth writing. “Para- 
phrasable plot,” Mr. Kenner keeps 
insisting, is “irrelevant” and “obso- 
lete.” 


Says, 
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OF course plot will never be obso- 
lete. Plot, or story, is simply people 
engaged in an action, as a result of 
which something is changed. A four- 
line poem can have a plot—as do 
many of Mallarmé’s quatrains—and 
is usually better for having it. An 
epic poem without a plot is what 
a whale would be without a back- 
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bone; it falls apart into fragments— 
witness the Cantos—or softens into a 
jelly. And the word “paraphrasable” 
—why should Mr. Kenner use it with 
an air of contempt? Of course the 
total effect of a good poem is not 
paraphrasable, because the poet has 
produced it with the right number 
of right words in the right order. 
Change the words or the order and 
part of the effect is destroyed. But 
almost everything else about a poem, 
including its meaning, can be para- 
phrased more or less effectively, and 
critics like Mr. Kenner spend much 
of their time doing exactly that. 

The Cantos in particular is full 
of paraphrasable ideas, which Pound 
himself has paraphrased to some ex- 
tent in his critical essays, but chiefly 
in his political prose. One doesn’t 
object to the presence of such ideas 
in the poem, but one is permitted, I 
hope, to question their validity. 

In the early cantos, for example, 
the central idea seems to be that 
human types and social situations 
are universal and permanent, so that 
characters from Greek legends or 
Chinese paleohistory can be inter- 
changed with those of the Middle 
Ages or the early American Republic. 


The Albigensian Crusade re-enacts 
the Trojan War, and Helen is reborn 
as Eleanor of Aquitaine. There is 
also a second idea in the early cantos, 
which are the best: namely, that the 
present era, dominated by money- 
lenders and merchants of death, is 
ignoble as compared with the past. 

In the later cantos—those pub- 
lished after 1933 and numbered 31- 
109—the ideas are more numerous 
and some of them, instead of being 
left for the reader to infer, are flatly 
stated. Most of the ideas are in the 
closely related fields of government, 
banking, and currency. Pound says, 
for example, or suggests by the items 
of fact and gossip chosen for presen- 
tation, that: 

€ Western civilization is at the 
mercy of an international conspiracy 
of bankers, or, as he calls them, 
usurers. 

€ Wars are caused by this “usu- 
rocracy” in order to run nations into 
debt and create opportunities for 
manipulating the currency. 

€ The worst of the usurers are 
Jews, especially a few big Jews con- 
ducting a “vendetta on the goyim.” 

€ Usury cheapens art, falsifies his- 
tory, and reduces literature to lying 
journalism. 

€ The usurocracy could be abol- 
ished by a simple reform of currency, 
namely, the issuance of stamped and 
dated script based on the goods avail- 
able for consumption. 

€ Such a reform would have to be 
instituted by a benevolent despot on 
the order of Mussolini or the best 
Chinese emperors. 

€ Confucius laid down the lines 
of the good society. 

€ American culture, great in the 
days of John Adams and Jefferson, 
declined after 1830 and perished in 
the Civil War, also caused by bank- 
ers. “The United States were sold to 
the Rothschilds in 1863.” 


_— BE EXPOSED to such primer-book 
notions—to find them supported 
by an aggregation of facts or sup- 
posed facts torn loose from their 
historical contexts and jumbled to- 
gether like the letters in a game of 
anagrams—is this our reward for 
plodding through the most difficult 
poem ever written? Nowhere in the 
Cantos do we find any deep concep- 
tion of human nature or destiny or 
any complicated picture of social be- 
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havior. Nowhere do we find the 
Christian feeling that every individ- 
ual—including the poet himself— 
shares in the guilt of all. T. S. Eliot, 
usually Pound’s most effective sup- 
orter, once scolded him for this lack 
4 humility. The Inferno that Pound 
wesents in his poem, Eliot said, “is 
i Hell for the other people, the peo- 
ple we read about in the newspapers, 
not for oneself and one’s friends.” 

Yeats offered what is, in eftect, 
a more sweeping condemnation, al- 
though it occurs in an essay written 
before the first of the cantos. “We 
make,” he said, “out of the quarrel 
with others, rhetoric; out of the 
quarrel with ourselves, poetry.” 
Pound has never had, or at least has 
never revealed, any quarrel with 
himself. Others have been in the 
wrong; himself has been the upright 
one, the “better maker,” the perse- 
cuted artist. There is, it is true, one 
passage at the end of Canto 81 in 
which he adjures himself to “Pull 
down thy vanity,” but even in that 
justly celebrated lyric he ends by 
deciding that what he had done was 
never vanity, that his only mistake 
had been in what he failed to do. 
With that qualified exception, all his 
condemnation is reserved for the 
people we read about in the news- 
papers, especially bankers and their 
hired artists and politicians. He 
never tries to understand them. In- 
stead—Yeats said in finally writing 
about the Cantos—he rages against 
them as at “malignants with inex- 
plicable characters and motives, 
grotesque figures out of a child's 
book of beasts.” 

“We make out of the quarrel with 
others, rhetoric .. .”” There is a great 
deal of poetry in the Cantos, not 
only the fine lyrics about pity, love, 
and vanity, but scores of Mediter- 
ranean landscapes revealing fauns 
and nymphs dancing among the 
olive trees above a quiet sea: Pound's 
picture of the earthly paradise. The 
heart of the poem, however, is in that 
group of ideas chiefly about govern- 
ment, banking, and currency. Pound 
desperately believes in those ideas 
and wants us to accept them as our 
only hope of saving the world. He 
has been trying to combine his two 
roles of teacher and poet, but more 
and more, as his poem continues, the 
poet is being silenced by the teacher. 
In all the later cantos Pound is mak- 
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ing rhetoric, not only as Yeats de- 
fines it but also in the older meaning 
of the word: “the art of persuasion.” 
It follows that the Cantos is not an 
epic in any valid sense. It is a didac- 
tic poem which, for all the contrasts 
in method, belongs to the same order 
as Pope’s Essay on Man. 

There is one more point to be 
made alter my voyage through the 
Cantos. Although Pound's system of 
rhetoric has not proved effective in 
persuading any but a few scholarly 
critics and various members of right- 
wing fringe groups, it is not some- 
thing he happened upon by chance 
or wrongheadedness. It is truly a 
system, being based upon a theory 
of teaching which in turn is based 
upon a theory of knowledge, an 
epistemology. A few of his notions 
are surprisingly close to those of the 
American Pragmatists, perhaps be- 
cause he comes from the same mid- 
dle-class background and has the 
same respect for what he likes to 
regard as hard facts. His favorite 
epistemologists, however, are Con- 
fucius, Aristotle, and Duns Scotus, 
and he carries some of their theories 
to simplified extremes. Thus, he in- 
sists that the only genuine knowledge 
is of separate things (including sepa- 
rate actions and sensations). He dis- 
trusts all generalities unless they are 
stated in terms of particulars. As Mr. 
Kenner praises him for doing, he 
believes that the only method “of 
making complete and qualified state- 
ments is to present a selection of 
EXAMPLES.” 


Rye ME PRESENT an example of my 
own. If Pound were asked to 
define “vegetable,” which is a generic 
term, and if he strictly followed his 
own method, he would appear with 
a basketful of onions, beans, lettuce, 
and cauliflower. Then, fearing that 
his statement was not sufficiently 
complete or qualified, he would rush 
back to the market and reappear 
with another basket, this time piled 
with carrots, beets, turnips, and 
radishes. That is essentially what he 
calls his “ideogrammic method,” and 
it is the system of rhetoric he follows 
in the Cantos. There his usual means 
of conveying ideas is by presenting 
basketfuls of disconnected items 
from the history of various countries, 
including Italy, China, the United 
States, medieval England, and the 
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Byzantine Empire. “The principle 
of the ideogrammic method,” Mr. 
Kenner tells us, “is simply that things 
explain themselves by the company 
they keep.” 

But there are obvious weaknesses 
in the ideogrammic method when car- 
ried to the extreme to which Pound 
carries it, and one of them is that it 
abolishes logical thinking. One can- 
not compare or evaluate statements 
that consist of vegetables by the 
basketful or historical items by the 
gross. One cannot test the statements 
for consistency with each _ other. 
“Things explain themselves by the 
company they keep,” says Mr. Ken- 
ner. But when the “things” are 
chiefly historical items from a dozen 
cultures, who is going to decide 
which items belong together? Doesn't 
the statement extracted from the 
items depend, ultimately, on the 
poet’s intuition or on his precon- 
ceived notion of what goes with what? 

Chen too, if he puts one item after 
another, isn’t he suggesting that the 
first is the cause or explanation of 
the second? Post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc. There are examples of this sim 
plest logical fallacy everywhere in 
the later cantos, as likewise in the 
political prose of Impact. Indeed, the 
verse and the prose are hard to dis- 
tinguish, except that the verse is 
more ideogrammic and harder to 
read. “The state can lend,” he says 
in one essay. “The fleet that was vic- 
torious at Salamis was built with 
money advanced to the shipbuilders 
by the State of Athens.”” The histori- 
cal item is versified in Canto 74: 


and the fleet that went out to 
Salamis 

Was built by state loan to the 
builders 

hence the attack on classical studies 


In other words, the study of Greek 
is being discouraged because students 
might discover that the Athenian 
state lent money to productive enter- 
prises instead of borrowing money 
from the bankers. The inference is a 
little strained, but let it pass; there 
is more to come. In Canto 89 and 
elsewhere Pound suggests that the 
American Civil War was caused by 
the Bank of the United States: 


Branch forced on Alabama, 
trade in bills Ersatz for products 
Hence WAR, 30 years later. 


The bankers were also responsible 
for the death of Abraham Lin 
coln. In one of his essays Pound 
quotes from a speech of Lincoln’s 

. and gave to the people of this 
Republic the greatest blessing they 
ever had—their own paper to pay 
their own debts.” Obviously Pound 
thinks this remark frightened the 
bankers, for he adds on the following 
page, “Lincoln was assassinated afte: 
he made the statement quote: 
above.” Post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
Everything is the fault of the bank 
ers, down to and beyond the Second 
World War, which began, Pound 
tells us more than once, “in 1694, 
with the foundation of the Bank o! 
England.” Hitler was a martyr to 
the bankers. It was England, ruled 
by the usurocracy, that started the 
most recent phase of the never-end 
ing war by urging the Poles to resist 
his reasonable demands. Thus, in 
Canto 104, 


The Pollok was hooked by a false 
promise: 
“black sea” 
“help by the black sea” 


| area STUPID PoLEs who accepted the 

banker’s promise! Unfortunate 
Hitler, victim of a war he didn’t want 
to fight. I feel no resentment 
against Pound for presenting this 
eccentric picture of history. He be 
lieves in it as in everything else: his 
collection of ideas, his ideogrammic 
method of presenting them, his bold 
non sequiturs, and his mission of 
saving the world from usury, war, 
and bad art. After his years of con- 
finement, let him live in peace—and 
in honor too, for the debt that other 
poets owe him. The resentment | 
feel is only against the critics who 
have been proclaiming that Pound 
is a genius to set beside Dante and 
that his endless and _ formless 
harangue is a poetic masterpiece 
to be studied in every course in mod- 
ern literature. 

There is time in college to study 
only so many masterpieces. The 
Cantos would have to take the place 
of something else, perhaps of other 
modern poetry, perhaps of Words- 
worth or Milton. Students might 
conclude, in their practical way, that 
poetry is damned nonsense and that 
critics don’t know what they are 
talking about. 
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A Short Story 





The Budgerigar 


DAN JACOBSON 


So FRIENDS down the road gave 
us their budgerigar to keep 
while they went on vacation. They 
assured us that it was no trouble at 
all to look after a budgie: we just 
had to feed it regularly with the 
seed that they provided, and give 
it water. So, to the delight of Stephen, 
our older child, we took the job on, 
and hung the cage up in the hall. 
And at first it seemed that our 
friends were right: the budgie did 
give no trouble, and we were pleased 
to have him. 

He was a yellow bird, canary- 
yellow on his wings and breast; his 
neck was stippled with gray-blue 
spots that flashed with a kind of 
iridescence when the light fell on 
them; and his head was altogether 
gray-blue. Sometimes what looked 
like a wave of light would pass along 
one of his wings when he stretched 
it out; and at these times he would 
stretch out a leg, too, beneath the 
wing, as if he were a ballet dancer 
doing some complicated and inele- 
gant step. His eyes were bright and 
gave nothing away; his beak was ab- 
surd, it was so tiny and _ fiercely 
arched that you couldn't help feeling 
he must be short of breath. He 
didn’t sing—not while he was in our 
hall—but he did look at himself in 
his little plastic-backed mirror, and 
he climbed up his little plastic lad- 
kind of 


trapeze bar hanging from the roof 


der, and he swung on a 


of his cage. 

He also used to bite languidly at 
the bars of his cage. Seeing him do 
this, my wife laughed and said, “He 
reminds me of Martin,” naming the 
baby of the family, who was then 
about six months old; and I laughed 
too, knowing exactly what she 
meant. They were both just scraps 
of life, unpredictable in their spurts 
of activity and gaiety, always able to 
escape from our gross intrusions into 
states that we could not even guess 
at as we stared at them and coaxed 
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them to respond. And both Martin 
and the bird would bite at anything. 

Yet when we'd laughed at the com- 
parison, we felt momentarily uneasy 
about it. And Stephen, the three- 
year-old, reproved us. “Martin is a 
baby,” he said with great emphasis 
on the last word. 

“And what’s the bird?” my wife 
asked teasingly. 

“The bird is just a bird,” Stephen 
replied. The form of his own words 
suddenly delighted him, and he went 
on, “And Mummy is just a mummy, 
and Daddy is just a daddy.” 

“And Stephen?” 

But Stephen would not trifle with 
his own name. “Stephen is a boy,” 
he said. 


__ we were to be glad that 
Stephen forgot this conversation, 
for the bird began to sicken. What 
was the matter with it we didn’t, and 
still do not, know; perhaps it was 
missing its old home. My wife was 
the first to notice how listless it had 
become. “It sits there like an old 
man,” she said. All the light had 
gone from its feathers, which were 
slightly but oddly rumpled, as if it 
had puffed them out a long time be- 
fore and could not now get them 
to lie altogether flat again. It no 
longer swung on its swing or climbed 
up its ladder; and its eyes were dull 
and seemed smaller than ever before. 
We put some shreds of lettuce into 
the cage, thinking that it might be 
lacking greenery in its diet. I bought 
a little bottle of bird tonic at a local 
pet shop, and put a few drops of the 
mixture in its drinking water, ac- 
cording to the instructions on the 
label. But it did not seem to help. 

One afternoon Stephen called me 
urgently, “Daddy, come quick!” 
When I came downstairs I found 
him in the hall, pointing at the cage. 
“Look at the birdie! What’s the 
matter with him?” 

One look, and I knew the bird was 


dead. It lay against the corner of 
the cage in a queerly uncomfortable 
position, a position that no living 
thing could keep, with the shoulders 
of its wings hunched up high. I felt 
troubled and guilty to see it like 
that, and not only because I thought 
of the people who had entrusted the 
bird to us. Its neck formed a perfect 
curve with the head and the beak, 
as if somebody had drawn an un- 
broken line with a pencil, looping 
the line back on itself toward the 
end. The rest of the bird was noth- 
ing: some feathers one could blow 
away with a breath, a foot like one 
of those barbed grass seeds. 

“What's the matter with the 
birdie?” 

“Tt’s dead.” 

“Oh.” 

I do not know what the idea of 
death meant to Stephen, but there 
was nothing else that I could have 
said to him. And I had to answer 
his next question just as directly. 
“What do you do with the bird when 
it’s dead?” he asked. 

“We must bury it.” 

“Berry? What means berry?’ Ste- 
phen was frowning, the skin gath- 
ered in puzzlement between his 
brows. How beautiful I thought him, 
in his thick green jersey and orange 
trousers, the green of his jersey re- 
flected again in his eyes. I can de- 
scribe him only by saying that he 
shone—shone in so many ways—with 
the gleam of his hair and eyebrows, 
with the flash of his eyes, the suffused 
shining of his skin. He laughed nerv- 
ously, giggling. “Do you mean a 
berry that we eat?” 

“No I don’t.” The unexpectedness 
of the association in his mind made 
me laugh too; then I said, “I mean 
—we must put him in the ground.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s dead.” 

“Do you always put dead birds in 
the ground?” 

Again I smiled. “Yes.” 

“Oh.” He said it acceptingly. 
you going to do it now?” 

I hesitated for a moment. Then I 
said, “Yes.” 

“Can I watch?” 

~~. 


“ 


Are 


I TOOK THE CAGE off its hook, and 

we went through the living room 
into the back garden. Sky, clouds, 
sunlight, lawn, empty flower beds, 
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PARDON MY NORWEGIAN, BUT 
WHICH WAY TO THE CASBAH? 








In the scene above, American troops, roast- 
ing in their cold weather gear, are disem- 
barking in North Africa. Is this the great- 
est SNAFU of all time? Patience, let us 
examine the facts: 

We now turn the clock back to those tense 
lays of World War II when a ‘Second 
front” was imminent. There appeared at 
Berlitz one day a Colonel “*X”’. In furtive 
whispers, he inquired whether 300 soldiers 
‘ould learn to speak Norwegian in secret 
in 6 weeks. He was assured that, by sum- 
moning all of our Norwegian teachers 
from all over the country, Berlitz could 
accomplish the task. 

Arrangements were made. The troops ar- 
rived, learned to speak Norwegian and left 
on the appointed date, ultimately to dis- 
>mbark in—North Africa! 

Fantastic blunder? Hardly. You see, Army 
intelligence experts knew that there was 
bound to be a security slip-up among the 


troops. Somebody was sure to say “You 
should see all us G.I.’s learning to speak 
Norwegian at Berlitz.” This would be re- 
ported to Berlin and the Germans would 
assume that we were going to invade Nor- 
way instead of North Africa. 

Berlitz was later informed that the German 
High Command fell for the plot completely. 
The tough part of the Army’s job came 
when it had to explain to 300 G.L.’s why 
they spent six weeks preparing for the land 
of Sonja Henie and wound up calling on 
Pepe le Moko. 

The foregoing is a true story. It illustrates 
that whatever your language needs are, 
Berlitz can solve your problem. This is 
true whether you're a businessman, a 
tourist out on the town or an espionage 
agent. At Berlitz you can learn to speak 
any language quickly and easily and 
Berlitz makes it possible for you to arrange 
a schedule to suit your convenience. In 
our schools, in homes, in offices, in the 
Venezuelan jungles, in the oil fields of 
Indonesia, Berlitz instructors have taught 
10% million people to speak over 50 dif- 
ferent languages. Governments, military 


organizations and major companies send 
key men to Berlitz to prepare them for 
assignments abroad. Many forward looking 


companies send wives as well, because 
they've discovered that men stay on the 
job longer when their wives are also 
equipped to speak the local language. 
Across the country or around the globe 
your local Berlitz Director*can tailor a 
program of Berlitz instruction to your 
specific needs. 

There are 231 Berlitz schools in leading 
cities throughout the world. They re easy 
to find. Simply break this secret spy code: 
TLUSNOC RUOY LACOL ENOHPELET 
YROTCERID. (Burn this after decoding.) 
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all had the paleness of a fine day in 
early spring, one of those days when 
the season seems more the recupera- 
tion of an old life than a thrusting 
forth of the new. The lawn was 
yellow-green underfoot, and the color 
of the sunlight seemed to lie upon 
it, separable from it. I had opened 
the cage, and was trying to get at 
the bird with my fingers, but could 
not get my hand far enough in. 
Finally, unthinkingly, I turned the 
cage over and simply shook it, and 
the bird fell stiffly, revolving in its 
entire length, striking against the 
swing. As it fell Stephen cried out, 
and for the first time there was real 
emotion in his voice: fear and won- 
der and pity. “Aah!” he cried in 
astonishment, “the bird is all dead.” 

It took me a moment to dig a 
grave for the bird with the garden 
trowel, and as I dug I talked to 
Stephen to soothe him, and I was 
still talking when I put the bird in 
the hole. “You see, this is how we 
bury things. It’s what we have to do 
when they're dead. It’s what we al- 
ways do But when I began 
troweling the soil into the grave, 
Stephen grasped at my arm and 
pulled it away. 

“Don’t do that! You'll hurt the 
bird,” he said, and even as he spoke 
I saw how quickly the little bird was 
buried: a single trowelful had fallen 
upon it, and already it was almost 
out of sight. Only a few feathers 
were still showing. Another trowel- 
ful, and the feathers too had gone. 
I tamped the earth down. 

Stephen, who had been kneeling 
to watch me, stood up. His voice was 
as bewildered and alarmed as the ex- 
pression on his face. “How is the 
bird going to get out now?” he asked 
me. 

For a moment I could not reply; 
I had no words for what I felt, as he 
and I stood together, our shadows 
pale on the lawn. “It doesn’t want 
to get out: it’s dead,” T said. 


i iy FRIENDS who had lelt the 
- budgie with us were most under- 
standing when they came back from 
their vacation. We offered to buy 
them a new _ budgie, but they 
wouldn’t have it. “It isn’t your 
fault,” they said. “It might have 
happened while we were looking 
after the bird. It could happen to 
anyone. 
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RECORD NOTES 


ee Canratas, No. 8 ano 45. Soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Karl Richter. (Archive Production; 
mono or stereo.) 


The Archive Production keeps roll- 
ing along, unobtrusively but not 
uneventfully. This imposing series of 
records, sponsored by the Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft, is in- 
tended to “make available, both to 
the specialist and the ordinary music 
lover, the wide range of ‘early music’ 
from the beginning of the Western 
tradition, circa 700 a.p., to the ‘pre- 
classical’ period a thousand years 
later” (in other words, from Grego- 
rian chant to early Mozart). Almost 
without exception, discs bearing the 
Archive label are impeccably exe- 
cuted. The engineering is first-class, 
the performances at once musicolog- 
ically correct and musically invig- 
orating. 

This coupling of two Bach can- 
tatas provides a splendid introduc- 
tion to the Archive catalogue. It is 
music of incomparable _richness— 
jubilant and penitential, hortatory 
and supplicating, fertile in invention, 
steadfast in spirit. And the interpre- 
tations, thankfully, are at the fur- 
thest extreme from the “churchly” 
persuasion. Richter’s conducting is 
lithe and dynamic, his instrumental- 
ists play with nimble accuracy, and 
the singers are pleasing to the ear 
as well as true to the notes. 


voRAK: SymMpnoNny No. 5 (“From the 

New World”). NBC Symphony, Arturo 
Toscanini, cond. (RCA Victor; simulated 
Stereo.) 


Toscanini’s recordings, once prodi- 
gious sellers, have fallen on hard 
times. The decline in demand for 
these unique interpretations is pre- 
sumably attributable to their now 
outdated acoustics. Toscanini’s career 
ended just before stereo recording 
techniques began to be employed. 
In an effort to bolster lagging sales 
and revive the Toscanini image for 
a new generation, RCA Victor initi- 
ated experiments two years ago to 
update the sound of the maestro’s 
recordings by endowing them with 
the sonic characteristics of a modern 
stereo pickup. The first results are 
now at hand, and they sound—to my 


ears—extremely creditable. By means 
of complex filtering techniques, 
RCA engineer Jack A. Somer has 
achieved a convincing semblance of 
the stereo effect. The violins are 
placed on the left, cellos on the 
right, and woodwinds in the center. 
This is a common seating arrange- 
ment (the Boston Symphony uses it, 
for example), though it does not 
happen to be the one favored by 
Toscanini. He put the first violins 
on the left, second violins on the 
right, and cellos in between; but 
obviously no filtering device could 
possibly separate the’ sound of first 
and second violins from a single- 
channel master recording into their 
original spatial division. These elec- 
tronically reprocessed versions are 
thus historically inaccurate as _ re- 
gards seating arrangements. In other 
respects, however, they come ap- 
preciably closer to the vibrance and 
impact of a Toscanini performance 
than anything hitherto available. 

Instrumental solos stand out from 
the orchestral mass with stunning 
clarity and buoyance—for example, 
in the many woodwind-against- 
string passages which Dvorak so 
loved to write. Full orchestral cli- 
maxes, with the composite elements 
separated and spread across the 
listening room, have a robust power 
not present in the original mono- 
phonic version. And everything is 
given a welcome liveness and sparkle, 
thanks to the use of various rever- 
beration procedures that simulate 
the bounce of sound in a spacious 
auditorium. 

This interpretation of the Dvorak 
symphony, dating from a recording 
session in February, 1953, is justly 
celebrated. The poetic restraint in 
the Largo, the surging brio in the 
finale, the rhythmic precision and 
knife-edge articulation throughout 
are all sui generis. These qualities 
can be appreciated, of course, in the 
original issue, but their impact is far 
more telling in the updated pseudo- 
stereo version. 

Along with the New World Sym- 
phony, RCA Victor has brought out 
similarly reprocessed versions of 
Toscanini’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
(Mussorgsky-Ravel) and the Pines 
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and Fountains of Rome (Respighi). 
Anyone who has missed these classics 
should repair the omission forth- 
with. 


gem Piano Concerto IN C MINor, 
«"4 K. 491. Artur Rubinstein, piano; or- 
chestra, Josef Krips, cond. (RCA Victor; 
mono or stereo.) 


Sheer perfection. The lustrous Ru- 
binstein tone is as pertinent to Mozart 
as to Chopin or Brahms, and there 
is none of the excessive concern to 
“make something” of every phrase 
which sometimes blemishes _ this 
artist’s interpretation of pre-roman- 
tic music. The conception is prop- 
erly Augustan, the execution of 
unique splendor. Most other con- 
temporary Mozart playing by so- 
called specialists in the idiom seems 
insipid, wooden, and obtuse in com- 
parison. Krips provides a compatible 
accompaniment, and the interplay 
of instruments in the closely miked 
stereo recording is enchanting. 


pena Dit ScCHOENE MUELLERIN. 
Peter Pears, tenor; Benjamin Britten, 
piano. (London; mono or stereo.) 


Unlike most lieder recordings of 
recent years, this one presents the 
collaboration of two artists rather 
than the usual pairing of a singer 
and an accompanist. Peter Pears 
possesses an admittedly dry and at 
times thin-sounding voice, but he 
knows how to color and inflect it 
with great beauty and subtlety, his 
sense of rhythm is superb, and he 
avoids the obvious and rather sodden 
overemphases so dutifully espoused 
by the current crop of German 
recitalists. Britten’s execution of the 
piano part is something very special; 
he plays as if he had composed the 
songs himself, with loving touch and 
fresh insight. Their partnership 
yields the finest interpretation of 
Die schéne Miillerin in the current 
catalogue—and indeed one of the 
few lieder microgrooves that can 
compare in style and distinction 
with the prized 78s of such masters 
as Lehmann, Schumann, Hiisch, and 
McCormack. 


mga CONCERTOS FOR Two ORGANS. 
E. Power Biggs and Daniel Pinkham, 
organs. (Columbia; stereo.) 

Antonio Soler, a Spanish organist, 
choirmaster, and composer of the 
mid-eighteenth century, had the rare 
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and happy faculty of writing un- 
ponderous music for the pipe organ. 
These concertos are as light, vi- 
vacious, and whimsical in quality as 
the harpsichord sonatas of his mas- 
ter, Domenico Scarlatti. No one 
would call the music profound, but 
it is certainly agreeable and tuneful. 
The antiphonies of the two instru- 
ments are, naturally, tremendously 
effective in stereo. Mr. Biggs is at 


one organ on the left, Mr. Pinkham 
at another on the right, and themes 
shuttle back and forth between them 
with piquant glee. The instruments 
—one new, one old—are of the small- 
scaled, reedy, so-called “classic” type, 
the hall acoustics are dry, and the 
sound never becomes muddy or over- 
powering. Yes, it is Ping-pong stereo 
—and a great delight. 

—RoLanp GELATT 


The Tame and Woolly West 


GERALD WEALES 


M's CH was to be expected of The 
+ Misfits. With two men as tal- 
ented as John Huston and Arthur 
Miller behind the cameras and two 
personalities as powerful as Clark 
Gable and Marilyn Monroe in front 
of them, the resulting film should 
have been a strong one. One might 
have expected it to be very good or 
very bad, but it was a surprise that 
it should have turned out so dull. 

The original Miller story (Esquire, 
October, 1957) out of which the 
book and movie grew is a reasonably 
effective moral tale that uses a pa- 
thetic roundup of wild horses as 
setting and device. The three men 
in the story—the aging Gay, the 
youthful Perce, the pilot Guido—are 
explicitly identified with the mus- 
tangs they capture. The men, like 
the horses, are misfits; none of them 
has a place in the world of job, 
home, and family. The best scene in 
the story is the one in which a stallion 
fights against the men who want to 
stake him down, kicking out in use- 
less protest, struggling still on his 
knees, finally giving in. The story 
suggests that the men, who have 
never been tamed to the routine 
world, have no more chance of sur- 
vival than do the horses, which are 
destined to become dog food. Once, 
perhaps, the West was wide and rich 
enough for a man or a horse to be 
proud, wild, free; now the men can 
hang onto their independence only 
by destroying the symbol of it. 

In expanding the story, in writing 
what his publishers call a “cinema- 
novel” (Viking, $3.95), Miller has 
developed his three characters in 
ways already hinted in the original. 
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Each of them is most alive, most a 
man when he can face danger, when 
he can use his strength and his skill: 
for Gay, such a moment comes when 
he faces wild horses, rope in hand; 
for Guido, it comes when he flies 
his plane into the mountains, diving 
down to drive the wild horses into 
the open; for Perce, it comes when 
he mounts a bucking horse or a 
Brahma bull in the rodeo. For each 
of them, the act of self-identifica- 
tion is also a refusal to give in to 
the world that would tie him to a 
particular time, a particular place. 
One bit of dialogue echoes through 
all versions of The Misfits. Gay: “It’s 
better than wages, ain’t it?” PERCE: 
“Hell, anything’s better than wages.” 


PN pecan the original story men- 
tions certain events that forced 
the men to become misfits, the pre- 
vailing tone, the suggestion of a 
bush-league Gétterddmmerung,seems 
to insist that today’s misfits are yes- 
terday’s heroes. The novel, which 
makes much of what mustanging was 
in the old days, tries to hold onto 
the original idea, but it also expands 
the explanations of the three men. 
When the weight of the psychologi- 
cal evidence is in, when we learn 
that Gay has lost his wife to another 
man and his children in the process, 
that Guido has lost his wife to death, 
that Perce has lost his mother and 
his father’s ranch to a stepfather, the 
characters are not so much misfits 
in the grand tradition of Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson as would-be 
conformists in search of therapy. 
The presence of Rosyln underlines 
the ambiguity. In the story, she was 


an offstage figure, but she has be- 
come the center of the novel and the 
movie. She is supposed to be a root- 
less, loveless girl (parent problem 
there too), with a great capacity to 
feel pain for others. “Dear girl,” her 
friend Isabelle tells her, “you got to 
stop thinkin’ you can change things.” 
Although she too is a misfit, she 
breaks the unity of the three men’s 
pact against confinement. It is not 
simply that their desire for her 
makes them rivals; her pity disables 
them. Failing to understand that she 
is really trying to buy them, she tries 
to pay Gay for the freedom of the 
wild horses and to give Perce money 
to keep him off the bull at the rodeo. 
Even at the end, Guido can cry out 
in anger and frustration, “Try the 
laundromat—they might need a fella 
to load the machines!”’ But Gay goes 
off with Roslyn, saying: “Just head 
for that big star straight on. The 
highway’s under it; take us right 
home.” And Perce, too, will go 
to wages, back to the mother and the 
ranch that are no longer his. Miller 
has apparently abandoned tragedy 
and gone the way of Broadway and 
Hollywood. He even seems to suggest 
that although the world is now or- 
ganized so that heroés are only mis- 
fits, refuge lies in the wise woman, 
the new child, the tended garden; 
love, in short, conquers all. 

The trouble with the Miller novel, 
however, lies not in its theme but 
in its execution. He has chosen to 
write a hybrid form, neither novel 
nor screenplay. He envisions the 
work in terms of movie scenes and 
blocks of dramatic action, tells “the 
camera what to see and the actors 
what they are to say,” leaving him- 
self the novelist’s freedom to fill in 
the “nuances of character and place.” 
This he fails to do. Miller's genius 
as a playwright has always been that 
out of dialogue which often seems 
casual and off the point, he can bring 
his characters alive, place them in a 
setting and define the pain that eats 
at them. He recognizes that movies 
need less dialogue than a play does, 
but what he provides is less speech 
than explanation. Unlike Willy Lo- 
man, who comes painfully and in- 
completely to self-knowledge in 
Death of a Salesman, the new Millen 
characters are like job applicants 
who have been asked to submit 
psychologically oriented curricula 
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vitae. Since the lines have not cre- 
ated characters, the performance 
must do so. 


a is where the movie comes in, 
and that, alas, is where the movie 
fails. Clark Gable’s Gay is simply 
the familiar Gable without the un- 
derlay of despair that Miller wants 
him to have, except perhaps in the 
scene in which he cries drunkenly 
for his children. Montgomery Clift’s 
Perce is another sad and sensitive 
young man, no more successful than 
his regrettable Lonelyhearts. Only 
Eli Wallach’s Guido is a complete 
character, one incidentally who is 
somewhat softer, more understand- 
ing than the Guido of the novel. 
Marilyn Monroe never makes any- 
thing of the confused and compli- 
cated creature that the book suggests 
in Roslyn. She was much more con- 
vincingly lost and lonely in the tip- 
pling confession scene in Some Like 
It Hot; the logical conclusion is that 
her talent lies in comic pathos, and 
I, for one, wish she would stick to it. 

The greatest disappointment in the 
film is director John Huston; he is 
the one who should have made the 
camera do its work. The bringing 
down of the stallion is effective 
enough, the visual analogy that the 
story intended it to be, but for the 
most part the running of the horses 
and the rodeo are conventionally 
filmed. Huston never manages to 
make us see Reno or Guido’s house 
as they should be seen, the first an 
image of the rootlessness of the char- 
acters, the second a symbol of con- 
ventional living abandoned and then 
reaccepted. The most effective scene 
is the one featured in all the ads, in 
which Miss Monroe plays with a 
rubber ball and paddle. Here, Hus- 
ton not only uses her body (comical- 
ly, again) but catches the sense of 
spontaneous excitement and gaiety, 
the underlying hint of forlorn hys- 
teria that the scene is supposed to 
represent. Through the film as a 
whole, it is almost as though Huston 
and Milier worked against one an- 
other: scene, dialogue, scene, dia- 
logue—the film runs almost in labeled 
segments. But the scenes might have 
been shot by any Hollywood direc- 
tor, the dialogue written by any 
pseudo-serious script man. 

Even with such exalted mustang 
hunters, the result is still dog food. 
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A Loss of Feeling 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


Burnt-Ovur Case, by Graham Greene. 
“2 Viking. $3.95. 
\ little steamboat went up a river 
in the Congo carrying a lone passen- 
learn, was a cele- 
architect who had built 
churches throughout Eu- 


ger. Querry, we 
brated 
Catholic 
rope. At first his churches were good 
but the Catholics put their ugly 
statues in them and destroved his 
combinations of space and light; lat- 
er his churches were not so good; in 
self-disgust at a failing talent, he 
finally made them frivolous and silly. 
But the priests and bishops, once 
settled on the idea that Querry was 
a great Catholic architect, could not 
relinquish it. In the end a man who 
likes the truth finds it hard to be 
praised for what he isn’t. 

It was Querry’s concern with truth 
that led to anothet 
with architecture, he had failed with 
women. He had had one of them 
after another—one killed herself— 
and he had loved none. An ever-for- 
giving Church, anxious to keep its 


discoverv: as 


architect, interpreted this succession 
of public scandals as prool of an 
admirable, if temporarily misap- 
plied, capacity for love. When the 
steamboat reached the end of its 
long trip upriver, this passenger 
sought asylum in a hospital for lep- 
ers run by priests and nuns. He did 
nce: disclose his identity. 

He himself was a mutilated man: 
“T suffer from nothing. I no longer 
know what suffering is. I have come 
to an end of all that too.” The Su- 
perior, receiving this confidence, re- 
marked only that “suffering is some- 
thing which will always be provided 
when it is required.” To the mission 
doctor, an unbeliever who gave all 
his love—he preferred to call it his 
“liking’—to mankind, Querry had 
this to say: “Self-expression is a hard 
and selfish thing. It eats everything, 
even the self. At the end you find 
you haven't even got a self to ex- 
press.” Querry did not want to be 
cured; he had come to an empty 
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place where there would never be 
any call upon him to feel again—like 
blood coursing painfully back—any- 
thing that might resemble love or 
desire. The doctor replied: “Perhaps 
your mutilations haven’t gone fat 
enough yet. When a man comes here 
too late the disease has to burn itself 
out.”” A burnt-out case, a native boy 
burdened by some pious priest with 
the name “Deo Gratias,” was as- 
signed as Querry’s servant. He had 
no fingers, no toes. 


— PRIESTS and the nuns who ran 

the leproserie were too busy cur- 
ing the sick to be concerned with the 
morals of the natives or with their 
habit of sharing their devotions be- 
tween the God of the Superior’s 
sermons and their own gods of river 
and forest. They had no time to fol- 
low Querry into the complexities of 
his disbelief. It was not their role to 
be hounds of heaven or messengers 
of grace. But Graham Greene, even 
in the wilds of the Congo, finds 
protagonists who will present the 
classic Christian arguments and 
others who will promptly refute 
them. 

One night Deo Gratias was miss- 
ing. Querry, thinking of him lying 





helpless somewhere in the lorest 
“waiting for the call or footstep of 
any human being,” went in search 
of him in the night. He found him 
in a marsh unable to move, or be 
moved by one man alone. Querry 
wanted to return to the mission for 
help, but Deo Gratias “howled, as a 
dog or a baby might howl.” Querry 
“took Deo Gratias’s hand to reassure 
him, or rather laid his own hand 


down beside it; you cannot ‘take’ a 
fingerless hand. Deo Gratias grunted 
twice, and then uttered a word. It 
sounded like ‘Pendélé.’”” The word 
seemed to be related with water, 
something that Deo Gratias had once 
known and had set out to find again, 
some ineffable happiness. 

Days later, Querry talked with 
Deo Gratias about this water of hap- 
piness. It was not like the river that 
flowed past the leper hospital, the 
boy said, not like a lake; it fell from 
the sky, but the boy had never seen 
a waterfall. Deo Gratias had known 
it in the days of his early childhood, 
never since. 

No one, not even in the depths 
of the Congo, can escape the world, 
the worlds, outside himself. They 
close in. Just before catastrophe 
overtook Querry, Deo Gratias hob- 
bled up to him: “I want to go with 
you,” he said. “I tell you I'm staying 
here,’ Querry said. “Why won’t you 
believe me? For the rest of my life. 
I shall be buried here.” Deo Gratias 
repeated, “I will go with you.” The 
promise was made shortly before 
Querry was shot by a colonist, one 
of the most repulsive Catholics in 
literature. 


AS LONG AS the questions—is there 
life, or time, or God?—are aim- 
lessly discussed between, say, two 
tramps in barrels on a desolate stage, 
the arguing is pleasant and accept- 
able to modern ears. But when the 
participants no longer indulge in 
rhetoric only in order, at long last, 
to arrive at what are no more than 
illiterate equivalents of centuries-old 
theological precisions, when the dis- 
cussion is truly precise, then we re- 
sist being drawn into it. Such talk 
is against club rules. 

Graham Greene’s latest novel is 
ruthlessly impolite to the reader: a 
believer’s faith, or the memory of 
faith, is questioned; an unbeliever’s 
belief that exemption from the bur- 
den of faith, or the possibility of 
faith, can be attained is also ques- 
tioned. There will be a great flutter- 
ing in the dovecots of the pious; infi- 
del geese will cackle with delight; 
then, like the pigeons in their many- 
chambered mansion on top of the 
pole, they too will subside—for The 
Burnt-Out Case is, of course, a story 
of grace bursting in even where it is 
least sought. 
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Heirs of Ivan 


And Alyosha 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Some ON THE Don, by Mikhail Sholo- 
khov. Translated by H. C. Stevens. 
Knopf. $5. 


Mikhail Sholokhov does not instantly 
satisfy one’s conception of what a 
Russian ought to look like. Very 
small, features knobbly but delicate, 
washed-out blue eyes with a spot of 
ice in them, springy white hair, 
white mustache, he would appear 
quite natural coming out with the 
crowd from an English North Coun- 
try football match. His tongue is 
acid, his wit is swift, his confidence 
is enormous. In his own Don coun- 
try, he breeds hundreds of horses: he 
is a true Cossack. By far the most 
famous of living Soviet writers, he 
may be a great one. 

I don’t say this simply trom read- 
ing translations of the Don novels— 
there have been three _ before 
Harvest on the Don, his first since 
1935—though he is obviously a fine 
and strong novelist. But when I was 
in Moscow, all literary persons from 
the boss professor to the undergrad- 
uate told me that Sholokhov has 
used the Russian language in prose 
as nobody has used it before: no- 
body. The Russians regard him as 
a superbly original stylist, and insist 
that in translation we lose something 
of extreme importance from his work. 
With Tolstoi, they say, we lose little: 
the style itself is so simple that we 
are able to grasp the great internal 
impetus without trouble. As for Dos- 
toevski, his style often bordered on 
journalese. Translation allows us to 
get to the core of these two, and, 
aesthetically speaking, we miss little; 
we get most of the greatness. 

But Moscow intellectuals, who to- 
day are interested and excited by 
questions of style, despair of convey- 
ing to us just how good Sholokhov 
really is. Apparently he uses the dia- 
lects of the Don Basin in a new way: 
his prose is racy, edged, ingenious, 
with overtones of lyric and folk 
poetry. 

Mr. H. C. Stevens’s translation of 
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‘states’ that dream of conquests even 
before they have 
developed a na- 
tional identity.” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW 
Write to Dept. P-1, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N.Y., for free copy. 


























ONLY AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 


GARRARD'S 






; A dynamically-balanced 
= tone arm, professional turntable 
and world’s finest automatic changer 
combined in an entirely new kind of unit. $79.50 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. Gc-411 

GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 




















































Marboro Hy i = 


ORDER NOW WHILE THEY LAST 


4921. THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. By 4460. ILLUSTRATING AND CAPTOONING. By 4256. Brendan Behan: BORSTAL BOY. The dra- 

































































































Erma Ferrari. Richly illustrated with 80 beautiful Arthur Zaidenberg. An invaluable book for the matic, high-spirited, lewd and riotous autobiography 4933 
full color, full page pictures, the episodes from amateur, showine how to illustrate magazine of the brilliant and irrepressible Irish playwright zestfi 
the four Gospels are woven into a continuous tale articles, newspaper pieces and books; all instructions who, says Kenneth Tynan, may well fill the pla ima 
that begins with the angel's Annunciation to Mary, are illustrated with drawings that have actually been vacated by Sean O'Casey.”” Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 the 
and closes with the Ascension of Jesus sold and published. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.49 + — mer Pg — _— Fran 
Pub 95 Only 1.00 4861. THEY WERE THERE: a F y Emmanue ingelblum. Trans. & ed. by J Pub. 
4428. “THE BATTLE OF COWPENS. By Kenneth —. os Sune + Its na ty Bag By Pailin Sloan. The shocking. Heroic story of life in the 4626 
Roberts. The story of a fantastic but morale-build- Van Doren Stern. More than 200 original draw- Ghetto under the Nazi heel, recorded from the ng | 
ing hour of fighting in the American Revolution, ines and paintings, many never published before smuggled notes of incarcerated writers, newspaper Grov 
when 900 backwoodsmen routed Banastre Tarle- including 18 in full color—assembled by the anon man, school teachers and _ historians. stag, 
ton's British regulars and naved the way to victory Civil War authority. Included are front-line battle- Pub. at $5.95. Only 1.93 Hind 
at Yorktown. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 field sketches, scenes and personalities used as a pesos paste 
4301. JESUS LIVED HERE: A Modern yey basis for illustrating newspapers and magazines. i $-111. 
Through the Holy Land. By Paul Bruin. Photos and many informal portraits. Reprint edition 3.49 DAVID Pj 
Philipp Giegel. An extraordinarily beautiful book . cen 
that tells the story of the Holy Land in vivid ra, 
words and pictures—the land and the people as 4751. WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By Lynn ne ee a 
they are today, reflecting in their timeless way Montross. A classic in its field, used as a text- Colossus, carved Bon anc 
the events and scenes of Jesus’ time. Profusely illus- book by the Marine Corps, military academies of s huge block of the 
trated with phoros and 8 full-page, full-color plates and ROTC units; the story of war in all its marble left idle by an anc 
9” x 1114”. Pub. at $10.00 Only 2.98 phases from 490 B.C. through World War II; uasuccentel sculnent wic 
full chronological table, full bibliogravhy, over Bronze Snish. ist ” ora 
100 illustrations. Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.93 high. on wood base 
Jo C.O.D, orders 
4863. HOMESPUN AMERICA. Edited by Wallace 19.95 4377 
Brockway and Bart K. Winer. Huge 831 page col- plus $1.85 shipping Aw 
lection of writings—happy, somber, gay, serious, Parcel Post Ins. enter 
—. subtle and otherwise—designed to capture orne 
the essential quality of the free United States tor 
Reprint edition 3.95 4579. Norman Mailer: ADVERTISEMENTS FOR he 
4867. CHINESE ART. By Jud'th and Arthur Hart MYSELF. Here is the book that is perhaps the 4894. 
* ae best expression of Mailer's talent, a collection of the | 
ling. A_ well-illustrated and comprehensive text 
on all phases. including potrery and porcelain, scul his short works over the years, woven together by prose 
P-797. ture in wood, stone and ivory, gold, silver, Tew So es amt On Ss aS & f Ge 
and ironwork, painting, textiles, sa cos- he condor of is confession. Over 300 pp. to in 
CRETAN WALL PAINTING: BULL DANCERS. tume, embroidery, cloisonne, carpets, etc., 248 illus. P44 4! $9.00 Only 1.00 Bi docus 
cy F trations, 9 in color bales edition 4.95 
This late Minoan frieze, of about 1500 B.C., is 4917. Collector's Item: HISTORY OF CLAS- 449 
7 4923. T : s Hem: | Cl 60 
from the Pa'ace at Knossos. Si'k screened on rag P harms THE’ UPANISHADS.. Le ny _ the SICAL JAZZ. A panoramic view of traditional 1960 
paper in reds, blues, yellows, browns, grays and pees gps : Pon, eearee Senne jazz, featuring a// the gre s—A t Ir 
' , ; notes and explanations based on the commentary of a 2 eee yes St, sage 
black. 1 high x 46” wide Special §.95 S : . : y. Morton, Oliver, Beiderbecke, Waller, hundreds essent 
Sankaracharya, Four handsome volumes containing 
the aseat source books of Siiadeien: Preces. Sue. more. Over 60 complete selections on five 12” erence 
P-793. HIROSHIGE: WHIRLING TIDE AT NA- tasvatara, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Chandogya, Katha, Pp —— plus oy 83 x 10° illustrated soft- pages 
RUTO. Two small islands and many rocks jut up Isa, Kena, Mundka. and Aitreya Upanishads. Charle -, ge ge = Gases Jam, basa 
from a broad expanse of eddying and foaming Pub. at $20.00. The 4 rolumes, boxed, only 9.95 : ve wall-e Ta Ramin | ——- ~ Scremn 
water; in the background a long gray line of 4361. Albert Schweitzer: THE LIGHT WITHIN Py b.wt $25.00. ee ae ‘Only 9.95 dag 
iealees on righ gees i toward the US. The most important statements of faith, selected eoabtoe iil pvt og f 
iorizon on the right. Silk screened in subtle, deli- from his seven | , in 
cate colors on hand made Japanese rice paper Schweitzer’s* ‘ardinal principle of ‘belie’-Reverence 4495. ART NEWS ANNUAL: Portiete 32. The a. 
36" wide x 24” high. Special 4.95 fat Like. Pub. at 92:7 Only 1.00 magnificent hardbound annual of literature, theatre, rtfo 
ee y music, science and the visual arts; an incredibly Marga 
MAIL handsome 10” x 13” volume, featuring articles on cat 
T H UP N TODAY! Impressionism, El Greco, U.S. Painters Today, car 
Crete and much more, with hundreds of illustra a 
tions, including many full-page, full-color plates 
|e & 8 § © F&F FF FF FF Ff fo sO. UDC Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
fi ER-60. A Year's Subscription to the EVERGREEN 
% marboro Dept. R-667 131 Varick St., New York 13,N. Y. REVIEW. Here is an opportunity to save 507% on 
: e a vear's subscription (six issues) to Americas 
Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below: liveliest and most talked about literary magazinc 
if [] Enclosed find $__ ___ & Send C.O.D. Minimum purchase $3.00. 7 features from a!l around the globe include Kabuki 
Sithe>* drama and new works by contributors as varied as 
O Charge my Diners’ Club account # pepe to orders Samuel Beckett and Art Buchwald. Pub. at $1.00 per 
t CO Charge my American Express account # of $5.00 or more. g CO SS Oe ee 
One Year Subscription, special 3.50 
3618. LOLITA. By Vladimir Nabokov. The mos 
{ 1918 3151 3254 3618 3917 4089 4110 4133 4256 4301 4361 4377 4427 4428 5 remarkable, most original, most sensational ar 
most controversial book written in recent year 
4460 4486 4495 4579 4626 4719 4751 4752 4765 4831 4843 4846 4847 4857 originally banned in Paris and a storm-center her 
| y and in England. Complete and unabridged har 
4858 4861 4863 4867 4889 4894 4917 4920 4921 4923 4933 4960 4987 4988 bound edition. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.49 
: | 
4 P768 P775 P778 P792 P793 P794 P796 P797 P800 a 4920. MEET MR. LINCOLN. By Richard Han- | By 
ser and Donald B. Hyatt. The bese of some | anes 
i S111 ER60 25,000 pictures—many never before seen by | scree 
the public—combined with a text drawn largely and 
NAME from Lincoln’s own words. NBC's original | gron 
é - = : - . ‘ ater ND E prize-winning telecast in permanent form, 
containing authentic Americana rarely available 
ADDRESS. ee ee —— — ect cemeaeee ae ee ee — in one book. 814” x 1114”. _——- 
5 f Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 4889. 
Edited 
city__ : 
ovens OI P-792. GAUGIN—ON CANVAS: SEATED GIRL. J ‘?visic 
a CI Check here if you receive our monthly bargain circular é A pensive, nut-brown Tahitian maid dominates tions 
New York City residents add 3% sales tax. *A few cents extra for C.O.D. scene delineated in sinuous lines and ag — Tisien 
# Add 25c per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. shapes, done in black, red dark brown and broad fro 
10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE bold areas of vivid yellow. Silk screened in rich m 
< hes mag oil colors on a canvas roll 21” high x 31 a r 
| WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY, VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP g — _ eens.’ 
47 West 42nd Street * 8 East 59th Street * 144 West 57th Street ars. CURE, Whe ile ont Se EY lene aon 
Ww arson e full, intimate life story j 
56 est Sth Street * 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) i cantankerous half of the most famous partnershi; ig a 
t 
een eb oe e GF Fe GF Ge ee ee ee he hg hg in thestrical hhiseory. the immoral Gilbert 00 Bir. oo 
Sullivan. Illus. Pub. at $4.50, nly 1. 























SLAS- 





abulous books and art prints 


AND SAVE UP TO 80% 


4933. Jack Kerouac: THE DHARMA BUMS. The 
zestful story of two ebullient young men engaged 
in a passionate search for Truth, in the solitude of 
the High Sierras and the pagan groves of San 
Francisco's Bohemia, with its non-ascetic pastimes. 
Pub. 3.95. Only 1.00 
4626. “FAMOUS FIRES. By Hugh Clevely. Harrow- 
ng accounts of 25 notable catastrophes: Cocoanut 
Grove, Hartford Circus, Triangle Shirtwaist, Reich- 
stag, etc. with new perspectives on the Morro Castle, 
Hindenburg and historic Chicago and San Francisco 
fires. Illus. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 





P-794. CHINESE TOMB TILES. Two magnifi- 
cent silk screen reproductions on fine quality 
rag paper, done in soft charcoal grays, Chinese 
red and subtle off-white; one featuring horses 
and a beautifully stylized mythological bird, 
the other featuring horses, panthers, cranes 
and a tree of life. Each panel 14” high x 38” 
wide; together they make a striking wall dec- 
oration over six feet long. 


The pair, special 5.95 











4377. THE SEVEN CAVES. By Carleton S. Coon. 
A world famous archeologist-anthropologist writes 
ntertainingly of his personal adventures in remote 

orners of the world as he searches ancient caves 
r the earlieste human habitations. 45 photos, 39 
Jrawings and 4 maps. Pub. at $5.75. Only 1.98 
4894. THE MARCH OF CONQUEST: A History of 
the Nazi Blitzkrieg. By Telford Taylor. The chief 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials details the story 
f German victories and why the Wehrmacht failed 
to invade England. New information from captured 
documents. 26 maps, 49 photos. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 1.98 

4960. WORLD ALMANAC and Book of Facts: 
1960 Edition. A hardbound edition of the famous 
almanac that for 75 years has been a standard 
essential book for every library, a complete ref- 
erence library in one volume; 896  fact-crammed 
pages of statistics on politics, sports, science, educa- 

m, religion, history, geography, theater, etc. 

Special 1.00 

4110. U.S. CAMERA 1960: The Fifty Stars of 
the U.S.A. Ed. by Tom Maloney. Latest issue of 
famous photography annual; over 300 pages, 

0 in full color; features on Edward Steichen, a 
ortfolio of the 50 states, the Art Director's Club, 
Margaret Bourke-White, Lisa Larsen and other 
ereat_ camera artists. and the top pictures of the 
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ear. 815” x 11”. Pub. at $8.95, Only 2.98 








P-768. 
FLOCK OF CRANES. 


By Korin Ogata (1603-1680), a leading Jap- 
anese artist of the period. In this handsome silk 
screen reproduction, the cranes, in black, white 
and gray, strut against a golden brown back- 
ground and a black river bend. 20” high x 35” 


Special 2.98 











4889. MASTERPIECES OF FIGURE PAINTING. 
Edited by I. E. Relouge. The concept of beauty as 
tnvisioned by the artist of many ages and tradi- 
tions from ancient Egyptian to the modern Expres- 
tonists; not only the masters like Michelangelo, 
Titian, Goya and Renoir but lesser known forms 
from Persia, India, Japan, Greece, and elsewhere. 
10 plates in color. 954” x 111, 

Pub. at $22.50. Reprint Edition Only 9.95 
4831. THE OLD BUNCH. By Meyer Levin. The 
‘ong-out-of-print, brilliant, popular 1937 novel by 
the author of Compulsion: hailed as ‘‘a landmark 


in the development of the realistic novel’ by the 
Times Book Review, 
Pub. at $5.00, Only 1.98 


4427. ARTS YEARBOOK =3: Paris & New York. 
All the creative excitement and controversy of the 
world’s two great art capitals are captured in this 
magnificent volume of beautiful photos, full-color 
plates and penetrating articles; profiles of artists, a 
full-color gallery of paintings of the fifties, a 
camera study of New York and Paris, an up-to-date 
guide to all Paris and New York galleries and 
museums. a much more. 9” x 12”. 

Pub, at $4.95 Only 1.98 
4765. AROMAS AND FLAVORS OF PAST AND 
PRESENT. By Alice B. Toklas. Over 200 delight- 
fully Gallic recipes, including kidneys in cham- 
pagne, perfumed goose, Mulligatawny Soup, etc. 
Introduction by Ponpy Cannon suggests substitutes 
for ingredients hard to find in the U. S$ 

Pub. at $3.50 Only 1.49 





P-775. 


PICASSO: 
TWO HARLEQUINS. 


This favorite Picasso 
theme is executed in 
segmented sections of 
red, gray, black, yel- 
low, tan and white 
against a tan back- 
eround. Silk screen 


22” high x 17” wide 


Special 2.98 














3917. THE GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL: 
1960. The more than 100 magnificently reproduced 
photos in this handsome 9” x 1114” volume—candid 
shots of people caught off-guard, carefully arranged 
shots of architectural splendors, breathtaking shots 
of the endless wonders of nature, and much more- 
atrest to the artistry of the camera, when in the right 
hands. Included is a special section of marvelous color 
photos, Pus. at 95. Only 2.98 





4987. GASTRONOMIC TOUR DE FRANCE. 
By Jean Conil. A famous chef and _ restaura- 
teur, well-known food writer and President of 
the International Epicurean Circle, M. Conil 
presents a tour of a!l France, with the culinary 
specialties, wines and cheeses of each region, 
hotels and restaurants, and recipes of all the 
best and most representative dishes. An_ ideal 
guidebook for travelers and cooks. Illus 

Pub. at $7.95. Only 2.98 











4857. OLD VIRGINIA HOUSES: Along the James. 
By Emmie Ferguson Farrar. Here are beautiful and 
historic houses, the histories and legends of the 
familics who built them, authoritative information 
on architectural features, decor, interiors, and the 
priceless antiques = , which they are furnished 
160 photos; 815” rs Reprint edition 3.95 
4847. A PICTORIAL ‘HISTORY OF JAZZ. By 
Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr. The best-sell- 
ing encyclopedic picture-story of jazz, the people, 
places and styles from New Orleans to Modern 
Jazz. 625 rare and vivid photos. 8149” x 

Reprint edition 2.93 
1918. AGAINST THE LAW. By Peter Wildeblood. 
This is a first-hand account, by a man sentenced to 
prison for homosexual offences of what it means 
to be a homosexual and one of the central figures 
in a cause celehre, and of his arrest, and imprison- 
ment. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 
4858. THE ARMCHAIR SCIENCE READER. 
Edited by I. S. Gordon and S. Sorkin. A unique 
collection of stories, plays, biography and essays, 
ranging from the ancient case histories of Hippoc- 
rates through E. B. White's evaluation of the world 
the atom is creating. 832 pages. 
Pub. at $7.95. Reprint edition only 2.98 
4089. SEXUAL SYMBOLISM: A History of Phallic 
Worship. Intro. by Ashley Montagu. Two classic 
works complete in one volume with the original 
plates: A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus 
and Its Connection with the Mystic Theology of 
the Ancients, by Richard Payne Knight; and The 
Worship of the Generative Powers During the 
Middle Ages of Western Europe, by Thomas 
Wright. Pub. at $7.50. Only 4.95 


4988. Colette: THE TENDER SHOOT. The title 
story, delineating a Lolita-like romance, and ten 
other novelettes and stories, among the most brilliant 
works of this extraordinary writer, al! in one 400- 
page volume of sustained reading pleasure. 

Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 





4486. TRIUMPH IN THE WEST. By Sir Arthur 
Bryant. Based on the World War II personal 
diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, this 
highly controversial book picks up where The 
Turn of the Tide left off in the events of 1943 
Maps & index. Pub. at $6.95. Only 1.93 











P-800. MODIGLIANI: CARYATID. A _ colored 
drawing of a nude figure, reproduced in silk 
screen. with deep, rich flesh tones and shades of 
blue predominating; the decisive geometrical out- 
line encircling the figure gives it the impact of a 
plastic model. 28” high x 23” wide. Special 2.98 
4133. THE SEXUAL RELATIONS OF MANKIND. 
By P. Mantegazza. The great Italian anthropolo- 
gist’s definitive account of strange and curious sexual 
customs. First complete and unexpurgated English 
edition. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
3151. Collector's Item: ALICE'S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. Read and sung by the inimit 
able Cyril Ritchard: music by Alec Wilder, per- 
formed by New York Woodwind Quintet. The 
Lewis Carroll classic complete on four 12” LP 


records —- comes in deluxe color-illustrated gift 
box, with a facsimile edition of the rare 1865 first 
edition. Pub. at $25.00. Only 6.95 


P-796. CHINESE SCROLL: KWAN YIN. A silk 
screen reproduction in dark blue, on hand-made 
Oriental feather rice paper, depicting with magnifi 
cent artistry of line the Buddh ist diety who later 
changed to the Goddess of Mercy; from a temple 
rubbing by Wu Tao-tzu, the influential master of 
the T'ang Dynasty. 12” wide x 39” high. 

Special 2.93 
3254. Apicius: THE ROMAN COOKERY BOOK. 
Transl. by Barbara Flower & Elizabeth Rosenbaum 
An exciting and definitely different book for all 
who would like to dine like a Roman partrician; a 
critical translation of the 2,000-year old cooking 
classic, for use in the kitchen as well as the library 
With drawings, photos and a discussion of Roman 
kitchens and cooking utensils Spectal 1.98 








P-778. 
FEININGER: TOPSAIL SCHOONER 


The linear sensitivity and precise construction of 
this unusual watercolor are matched by the 
fluidity of its tonalities of gray, blue, umber, 
yellow and black. Silk screen. 261)” high x 30” 
wide. 


Special 2.98 











4843. SECRET MISSIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Philip Van Doren Stern. First-hand accounts by 
men and women who risked their lives in under- 
ground activities, both North and South, woven 
into a continuous narrative by this noted Civil War 
historian. Reprint edition 1.98 
4846. TREASURY OF FOREIGN CARS: Old and 
New. By Floyd Clymer. A large, handsome album 
of over 500 photographs of pleasure, racing — 
sports cars from 1834 to the present. 814" x 11’ 
Reprint edition 2. 98 
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The Just War 

3” A Study in Contemporary American Doctrine 
by Robert W. Tucker - 207 pages $5.00 

“Mr. Tucker has written a subtle, reflective essay on American moral justifica- 

tions for the use of force in war, as they relate to the nuclear age. He does 

the kind of thing one is glad to see done—not descriptive “science” but dis- 


ciplined political-ethical thinking about contemporary political problems.” The 
New Republic 


Secrecy and Publicity 


Dilemmas of Democracy 
$5.00 


This systematic examination of the practice of withholding official information 
from the public considers both secrecy and publicity in terms of their simul- 
taneous impact upon national security and individual freedom—an investiga- 
tion weil worth everyone’s attention. 


by Francis E. Rourke - 244 pages 


WHEN GOVERNORS CONVENE 


The Governors Conference and National Politics 
by Glenn Brooks - $5.50 


In recent years the Governor’s Conference has emerged as a creative political 
force and a center for intra-party negotiations with considerable influence on 
the Government. Using the Conference as a focal point, this book explores 
for the first time the unique role of the state governors in national affairs and 
evaluates their position at midcentury. 


256 pages 


Persuasion and Healing 
A Comparative Study of Psychotherapy 

by Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 

228 pages $5.50 

Theories and methods of persuasion 
and healing traced from primitive to 
modern societies form the background 
for Dr. Frank’s examination 
of the various conflicting 
forms of modern American 
psychotherapy. 


The Johns Hopkins Press 


Techniques of Monetary Control 
by Joseph Aschheim 
176 pages $4.50 
Recent re-activation of central .bank- 
ing, especially in the U. S., has pro- 
moted renewed discussion of the 
efficacy of general monetary control. 
Dr. Aschheim here appraises 
our contemporary monetary 
system and the various instru- 
ments of monetary control. 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 











Harvest on the Don seems to be a 
workmanlike job; yet almost noth 
ing of stylistic interest comes through 
Perhaps it can’t. Perhaps that is ou 
hard luck. But the vigor, the bite, 
the flavor of a countryside and of th: 
men of 1930 struggling to make th 
new collective farms work—thes 
things come over all right; and so 
does that curious wildness of spirit 
that deep-rooted clowning spirit, so 
Russian, so engaging, and so strang¢ 

I was lucky enough, last June. 
to be at the first night of Th 
Brothers Karamazov at the Moscow 
Art Theatre. The entire intellectua! 
world of Moscow seemed to be there 
excited, delighted, but afraid of a 
shift of emphasis that might un 
balance the entire: feeling of the 
book. There was no need to fear. It 
was forcefully and honorably done: 
Father Zossima was a figure of great 
dignity, Alyosha a figure of integrity 
and sweetness; Ivan, the intellectua! 
unbeliever, was given no more than 
his fair share. Afterward, at a party, 
I listened to the talk. I remember a 
distinguished writer throwing up 
joyful hands and crying, “We are al! 
the heirs of Ivan Karamazov!” He 
paused, then added, “Yes, but we 
must not forget—we are the heirs ol 
Alyosha too.” 

In Sholokhov’s novels, both sets 
of genes are apparent. Davidov, the 
ex-sailor now chairman of a collec- 
tive farm, is totally committed to the 
Revolution, and indeed would b« 
something of an ass if he were not 
in the circumstances: at this stage 
revolt is limited to a pair of pathetic 
anti-revolutionaries voluntarily im- 
prisoning themselves in the attic ol 
a dissident farmer. Davidov is a sim- 
ple soul in some ways. His sex life is 
on the trying side, since he is en- 
snared by a disreputable girl who 
cares no more for her reputation 
than for his. He labors among 
people who, when they don’t suy 
port him, merely put up with him 
When the women won’t get in th: 
harvest because they want to go t 
Mass, he arranges for them to do 
their job first, after which he send: 
them off to church in wagons. He i> 
a perfectly ordinary young man, with: 
a streak of extraordinary commo! 
sense. His sympathies are with Ivan 
in his heart, there remains a touch 
of Alyosha. 

It isn’t with Davidov, however. 


52 THE REPORTER 
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that Sholokhov is most successful. 
He is superb with an aged and privi- 
leged clown to whom nothing is for- 
bidden, not even to hog the solemn 
meeting at which new members are 
admitted to the party. (The Russians 
venerate age. I was asked by a pro- 
fessor of French, a woman, “Why do 
you in the West so admire Francoise 
Sagan?” Entering the caveat that I 


didn’t, I explained that this was part 
of the cult of youth. “Ah,” she said, | 


with her little Jane Austen smile, 
“that’s a cult we don’t have here.’’) 

Sholokhov has a wonderful scene 
in which the two anti-revolutionaries, 
who have managed to stock up a 
pitiful supply of arms—about enough 
to hold up a chicken coop—are at 
last cornered by a White colonel, 
who demands that they reconquer 
the whole district. It is pathetic, it 
is funny, it is heart-rending. They 
are in no position to conquer any- 
thing, but they dare not admit as 
much. Trapped in their horrible at- 
tic, they have no option but to accede 
to the impossible, knowing it will 
bring them to their deaths. 

I know no Russian, apart from a 
few courtesies, so I cannot speak 
further about the translation, except 
to say that it has flow and force but 
suggests no particular stylistic virtue 
on the author’s part. I could, I think, 
fault one word. An old man, raving 
on about schoolteachers, refers to 
“these scientists." The word should 
be “scholars.”” One of the happiest 
moments I had in Moscow, when I 
was in the Institute of World Litera- 
ture, was to hear myself referred to 














as “Scientist Johnson,” in reference | 


to some work I had done on Marcel 
Proust. In Russia, a “scientist” is a 
scholar, or “somebody who knows.” 
[ must say I think two cultures might 
be bridged with greater ease if we 
adopted the same usage. 


Sholokhov is, I am sure, in the | 


first rank of modern writers. Of 
course, the Russians have been for- 
tunate. Their literary tradition is so 
great that they have never, even in 
the most difficult and doctrinaire of 
their days, entirely lost touch with it. 
I suspect that it may be easier for 
them than for any of us to build a 
great literature again. I read a story 
of Tvardovsky’s the other day, called 
“Stovemakers,” of which Chekhov 
might have been proud: a human 
story, funny, delicate, humane, no 
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more political than one of Maupas- 
sant’s Contes de la Bécasse. In Soviet 
writing, Ivan may be paramount but 
Alyosha is there still. I suspect that 
he will always be there. «» 


Mr. Hawthorne’s 


Nosebleeds 


KENNETH 8S. LYNN 


|. peerony HAWTHORNE: MAN AND Writ- 
+ ‘er, by Edward Wagenknecht. Oxford 
University Press. $5.50. 


Professor Wagenknecht’s study of 
Hawthorne is neither a biography 
nor a critical work. It is, rather, what 
he calls a “psychograph,” by which 
he means a study of Hawthorne's 
character and personality, as revealed 
in his fiction, letters, and journals, 
and in, all that has been written 
about him. Disavowing that psychog- 
raphy has anything to do with psy- 
choanalyisis, the author takes not 
Freud but Sainte-Beuve as his liter- 
ary model. 

The quality of Hawthorne's per- 
sonality that comes through most 
strongly in this portrait of an artist 
is his elusiveness. With Hawthorne, 
one is never quite sure about any- 
thing. Even about his physical ap- 
pearance there was little general 
agreement among those who knew 
him. Although Thoreau judged him 
“rather puny-looking,” James Rus- 
sell Lowell thought he looked like 
a hawk, and when Henry James, Sr., 
encountered him at the Saturday 
Club he saw in his face “the look of 
a rogue who suddenly finds himself 
in a company of detectives.” Yet this 
rogue impressed so many people as 
being of a feminine nature that, as 
Longfellow remarked, one spoke 
when he was in the room as if in the 
presence of a woman. 

As for his temperament, his wife 
called the author of The Scarlet Let- 
ter and other moonlit tales “our sun- 
shine” and “the light of his home.” 
His daughter Rose described him as 
“radiant,” while his other daughter 
Una recalled in later life that “he 
was capable of being the very gayest 
person I ever saw. He was like a boy. 
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Never was such a playmate as he in 
al] the world.” To Margaret Fuller he 
confessed that he found the earth 
so full of beauty he never wished to 
leave it. However, Fredrika Bremer, 
the Scandinavian novelist, noticed a 
“bitter expression” in his smile, 
while one of his cousins testified 
that wherever he went ““he carried 
twilight within him.” And Haw- 
thorne himself seems to have been 
deeply distressed by the gloominess 
of many of his stories, to the point 
where he actually burned several be- 
cause they were morbid. 

In an early essay, Hawthorne pro- 
claimed that “Man is naturally a 
sociable being; not formed for him- 
self alone, but destined to bear a part 
in the great scheme -.of nature. All 
his pleasures are heightened, and all 
his griefs are lessened, by participa- 
tion.” To this credo he adhered all 
his life. At college he was known for 
his conviviality. At Brook Farm he 
would sit up talking till well past 
midnight, even with “poor Mr. Far- 
ley” who was “quite out of his wits.” 
At Lenox he and his wife were “in 
the center of society.” As consul at 
Liverpool he was a smiling public 
man who delivered after-dinner 
speeches in “a masterly manner.”’ On 
the other hand, the famous period 
of self-imposed solitude following his 
graduation from Bowdoin (“. . . for 
months together, I scarcely held hu- 
man intercourse outside of my own 
family; seldom going out except at 
twilight, or only to take the nearest 
way to the most convenient solitude 
which was oftenest the seashore”) 
was by no means a passing mood. 
“The freest conversation,” declared 
Mrs. Longfellow, “did not thaw 
forth more than a monosyllable” 
from Hawthorne. On trips he liked 
out-of-the-way hotels, and preferred 
simply to be registered as_ the 
“friend” of his traveling companion. 
He had a passion for observing 
other people, but he hated to feel 
the eyes of others upon himself. As 
his wife admitted after his death, “TI 
never dared to gaze at him, even 
I, unless his lids were down. It 
seemed an invasion into a_ holy 
place.” 

Like Twain and Whitman, Haw- 
thorne had a deep capacity for in- 
dolence. Preferring a slower, drifting 
rhythm, he mocked the hustle and 
bustle of the age. Politics in particu- 
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lar bored him, and he despised 
politicians, yet the closest friend he 
ever had was Franklin Pierce, as un- 
prepossessing a political specimen as 
he age produced, and he was him- 
elf an office seeker or officeholder 
or twenty years. On the great moral 
ssue of the day, he wrote, “I have 
not... the slightest sympathy for 
the slaves,” and his opinion of John 
Brown was that no man more de- 
served hanging. During the Civil 
\Var he expressed a hope that the 
Union be destroyed forever and 
that the slavocracy would be allowed 
to go its separate way. But his amaz- 
ing obtuseness on the general issue 
of slavery was accompanied by a stir- 
ring sympathy for all human suffer- 
‘rs of whatever color. When The 
Scarlet Letter was published, “secret 
criminals of all kinds” came to Haw- 
thorne for counsel and relief, and he 
made himself available to all of them. 

After such knowledge, it is indeed 
startling to read the summation 
of Professor Wagenknecht’s study: 
“Hawthorne’s personality has often 
been regarded as enigmatic. Every 
man’s heart is an unfathomable 
mystery—even sometimes to himself. 
But this was not notably truer of 
Hawthorne than of other men.” The 
whole effort of this work, it turns 
out, is directed not toward under- 
standing the baffling and disturbing 
inconsistencies of Hawthorne’s char- 
acter but toward dismissing them as 
nothing out of the ordinary. The 
fact, for example, that Hawthorne 
seems suddenly to have gone to 
pieces toward the end of his life, 
aging as he did with stunning swift- 
ness and finding it impossible to 
complete any new writing task, is ac- 
counted for by Professor Wagen- 
knecht as a simple matter of chronic 
indigestion and nosebleeds. 

An enigma to his contemporaries, 
Hawthorne remains an enigma to us 
today; in the history of American 
literature, he is our strangest author, 
stranger even than Poe or Emily Dick- 
inson. In failing to face the challenge 
presented by Hawthorne the man, 
Professor Wagenknecht has also 
missed a unique opportunity to il- 
luminate Hawthorne the writer. He 
has accumulated memorable mate- 
rials, but he has lacked the “insatia- 
ble curiosity” about them which, as 
Henry James once said, was the hall- 
mark of Sainte-Beuve’s greatness. 
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FABULOUS MEXICO 


WHERE EVERYTHING 
COSTS LESS 


The land of retirement and vacation bargains—that’s Mexico 


Where you can build a modern home for $4500 and an 
American retirement income looks like a fortune. It’s 
the land where your vacation money can buy double or 
more what it might back home—provided you know 
where to go for Mexico’s best values. 

Norman Ford’s big book MEXICO—WHERE EVERY- 
THING COSTS LESS tells you exactly where to get all 
of this country’s best vacation and retirement values, 
where you can live like a prince on what you might 
just get along on in the U.S.A. 

Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from 
east to west, and he takes you to vacation and retire- 
ment areas that look more like the South Seas than 
Tahiti itself; to whole sections of just perfect weather 
where it’s like June all year round; plus resort after 
resort, towns, cities, spas, and what not else where 
you'll have a vacation to remember at a cost so low 
it could seem unbelievable. 

If you want a delightful retirement area with plenty 


of Americans around to talk to, he leads you to all the 
principal retirement towns, as well as dozens of little 
known, perhaps even more delightful areas, where costs 
are way far down, there’s plenty to do and meeting 
people is easy. Always, he shows you modern, flower- 
bedecked hotels and inns that charge hardly half of 
what you might expect to spend in even such a land 
of vacation and retirement bargains as Mexico. 

There’s a great deal more besides: everything from 
exploring ancient pyramids as old as Egypt's to finding 
fabulous hunting and fishing. If you might want to 
share in the high interest rates Mexican banks pay or 
to buy equally high-earning real estate or start a busi- 
ness of your own, this detailed guide to a fabulous 
land tells you what you must do to start your money 
earning so much more than in the U. S. 

MEXICO—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 
opens up Mexico to you. It’s a big book, yet it costs 
only $1.50. So send for yours today. 





PASSENGER-CARRYING 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, tor no more than you'd spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York 
or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to ge, a round- 
the-world cruise can be yours for as little as $250—$300 
a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, South America; two- or 
three-week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can 
find it listed in “‘Travel Routes Around the World.” 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where to 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accom- 
modations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over 
the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers 
say “To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend 
at a resort get “Travel Routes Around the World’.”’ 

It’s yours for just $1 and the new big 112-page edi- 
tion includes practically every passenger-carrying serv- 
ice starting from or going to New York, Canada, New 
Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole sec- 
tion called How to See the World at Low Cost plus 
pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it but also stay for a while for hardly more than 
you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 





Do you know where to find the world’s best moun- 
tain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal 
resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, 
the surroundings are pleasant, and the climete well 
nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, 
Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the 
world’s other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury with a retinue of 
servants for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with lots 
of photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a 
vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is closer 
than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice 
president of the British Globe Trotters Club, shows 
that the American dollar is respected all over the 
world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend for a 
few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this shows how you can 
afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 
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at what look like prewar prices 














These are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman 
Ford, you can read of island paradises aplenty in the 
United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 
search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), 
of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers 
on every side. 

Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made 
for the man or woman who's had enough of crowds 
Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics like 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for 
your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest 
prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar 
days. And for good measure you also read about the 
low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. 

You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the 
low-cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the 
best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the 
Seuth and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered: 

e That undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds less 
e That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles 
nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). 

¢ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the 
world— completely surrounded by Canadian territory . . 

or a village more Scottish than Scotland or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where no one 
ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of 
modern day life. 

e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives 
you an almost endless round of barbecues, musicals, 
concerts, pienies, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord din- 
vers, and a fine arts program. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts 
that open the way to a different kind of retirement 
or vacation made all the more attractiye by the rock 
bottom prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of 
pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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